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At 902 Spring Garden St., Philad’a. 


Orders from Friends solicited. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF LOUISA J. ROBERTS. 


With Extracts from her Journal, and 
Selections from her Writings. 


ramo., cloth, 286 pages, with two portraits. 
$1.00, postage paid. 


Price, 


For Sale by 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


5. W. Corner 15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia. 
ENGLISH BOOKS. 
First Lessons 1n THE Hesrew Propuets. By £a- 


ward Grubb, M. A. Price 50 cents. Mailed, 55 
cents 


THe QuAKER IDEAL. 
cents. Paper, 35 
postage. 


By Francis Frith. Cloth, 60 
cents. 5 cents extra on each for 


Tue Quakers. Sy F. Storrs Turner. 
15 cents extra tor postage. 


Price, $1.75, 


Quaker PicTuREs. 


Two volumes. By W. Whitten. 
Price $2.00. 


20 cents extra for postage. 


Frienps’ BioGrRapuHicat Serigs, comprising Elizabeth 
Fry, John G. Whittier, William Allen, John Bright, 
Peter Bidford, and Daniel Wheeler. Paper, each 27 
cents. 3 cents extra by mail. 


The above books are published in London, 


England, and with other English 
publications are for sale by 


FRIENDS’ 


S. W. Cor. 15th and Kace Sts., Philad’a 
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| LIGENCER, when answering Advertise- 
| ments in it. Thas ts of value to us 
and to the advertisers. 
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ANY Soap is Soap 


But grades differ. You want the best. 
You will always be satisfied with good, 
never with poor soap, such as need 
presents to make it go. Therefore use 
‘* Dreydoppel Soap”’ for all purposes. 
Dreydoppel Soap renders clothes beau- 
tiful, white, sweet, healthful for wear. 
The best for bath, toilet, hair shampoo, 
etc. You find the present in the guality. 

Use Dreypopret Soap. 

THe Best Because Ir Is! 

** First Prize World's Fair, 1893.’’ 
GEORGE B. COCK, 
Stenographer, 
14 S. Broad St., Philadelphia. 


Residence, a16 W. Coulter Street 
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A GOOD WORD EACH WEEK. 


XIII, 
THE second prominent teaching of the early Friends 
was that . . . aman'’swhole life . . . must 


be in all respects under the 
ness, which is the law of Christ. 


law of righteous- 


FRANCIS FRITH, 
From his ‘‘ A Quaker Ideal,"’ the chapter on ‘‘The Past of 
the Society.’’ 


RESTORE YOUR SOUL, 


YIELD all the days their dues, 

But when the evening light is lost, or dim, 
Commune with your own spirit, and with Him! 

Restore your soul with stillness as is meet, 
And when the sun bids forth, haste not to show 
Your strength, but kneel for blessing ere you go, 

And meekly bind the sandals on your feet. 

— Thomas Ashe. 


PENNSYLVANIA UNDER FRIENDS’ RULE.! 
WE say very emphatically that this is the best histor- 
ical review of the Colonial period in Pennsylvania be- 
tween 1681 and 1756 that has yet appeared. It is 
the best because it is sympathetic with the adminis- 
tration of the Friends, and yet is fair to all,—in other 
words, because the author understands his subject, and 
writes with candor. The fault of most previous books 
relating to the period has been either a want of suffi- 
cient insight, a lack of thorough study, or a view 
dominated by bias. President Sharpless’s compact 
and readable volume is entitled by the merits we have 
mentioned to the respectful attention of every histor- 
ical student who cares to be well informed on the first 
seventy-five years of William Penn’s Colony. 

William Penn received his charter from Charles 
the Second onthe 4th of March, 1680-81, and his rep- 
resentative, his cousin, William Markham, arrived 
here in June or July following, with authority to begin 
to organize the new Colony. From that date to the 
summer of 1756 was precisely three-quarters of a 
century, and during almost the whole of this period 
the Friends, or Quakers, had control of the popular 
legislative body, the Assembly, and may be fairly said 
to have given direction to the Colonial Government. 
They were hampered and interfered with, carped at 
and intrigued against, browbeaten and maligned, it is 
true, but they held on, nevertheless, and the history 
of the seventy-five years is a history of an earnest en- 
deavor to administer a colony of the British Crown in 
substantial accord with the principles of the Society 
which George Fox founded,—the history, in other 


1<¢ 4 Quaker Experiment in Government.’’ By Isaac Sharpless, 
President of Haverford College. Philadelphia: Alfred J. Ferris. 1898. 


words, of the years in which William Penn's “ Holy 
Experiment ”’ had a tolerably fair trial in Pennsylvania, 

President Sharpless studies this period in eight 
chapters. He analyzes, first, ‘the principles upon 
which the settlers of Pennsylvania sought to base 
their government ;”’ he describes the Friends in Eng- 
land, and then the Friends in Pennsylvania; he de- 
fines the system of Democracy and Civil Liberty, and 
of Religious Liberty, which they established ; he 
narrates their action concerning the Indians, and con- 
cerning Military Affairs, and finally he recites the cir- 
cumstances in which they were induced to surrender, 
in 1756, their majority in the Assembly, and to retire 
from responsibility for the Colony’s control. It is 
quite impossible for us, in this notice, even to sum- 
marize his treatment of these topics. We can only 
deal with a few of the points involved, in order that 
the reader may have the advantage, so far as it may 
be such, of further discussion and explanation as to 
those matters which are of most interest and im- 
portance, 

The essential difficulty of the Quaker Experiment 
in Pennsylvania, the crucial question which con- 
tinually imperilled its success, and threatened its con- 
tinuance, was the even yet unsolved problem of 
peaceable living. It was Penn’s plan, and it was the 
Quaker requirement, that in their Colony men should 
not expect to fight. They believed the injunctions of 
Jesus Christ forbade war, and they respected these 
more than the motives and schemes of men. But 
then, as since in Pennsylvania, there were large num- 
bers, indeed a decided majority, of persons who called 
themselves Christians who nevertheless counted war 
as consistent with the religion they professed, and 
who not only so stultified themselves but found the 
Christian consistency of the Friends a shining mark 
for reproach and assault. It was this attack of the 
war people, begun in 1689, only eight years after the 
Colony was founded, that most seriously embarrassed 
the Friends. The other difficulties of the government 
were numerous and often perplexing, but most and 
perhaps all of them could have been adjusted ; it was 
the war spirit—or shall we say demon ?—which ulti- 
mately overcame and crushed the Holy Experiment. 
“Of all Friendly ideas,” says President Sharpless, 
“the most difficult to incorporate practically into gov- 
ernment machinery was that of peace,’’—and this 
statement must be accepted with the fullest emphasis 
and significance that the language will bear. It was 
the most difficult; it is even now the most difficult, 
nearly a century and a half after the day the Friends 
surrendered their control of the Pennsylvania Assem- 
bly. And the chapters, therefore, in which our friend 
treats this part of his subject are the most important 
in his book, if we regard it simply as a study in civil 
government. 


(BR Mae ee 
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The success of the Friends in maintaining their 
peaceful commonwealth was not unqualified, yet it was 
greater, no doubt, than we could now confidently 
hope for in any equal area of the earth's surface. 
‘‘ Notwithstanding all difficulties and imperfections,”’ 
says President Sharpless, ‘‘ there was for seventy years 
an efficient government in Pennsylvania, based largely 
on Penn’s ideas. There were no wars or external 
troubles. The home affairs were quiet and orderly. 
Prosperity and contentment reigned, immigrants came 
in unprecedented numbers, and the public finances 
were so managed as to encourage trade, and lay no 
unnecessary burdens. Peace and justice were for two 
generations found available defenses for a successful 
State.”” And when, at last, the endeavor ended, and 
the Friends yielded to the demand for their retire- 
ment, it was not that their plans had failed, in their 
own field, but that external and hostile forces had 
overborne them. They had not the support, after 
1712, of Penn’s energetic and sympathetic mind ; they 
had not, much later than that, a homogeneous popu- 
lation, friendly to Peace ; they were beset on all sides 
by Colonies that regarded war as normal ; and they 
were called on imperatively from London to arm and 
fight in behalf of the Mother Country's quarrels. No 


one can say that Pennsylvania might not have main- 


tained the Quaker system, if its own people had been 
fairly united on the Peace principle, and if the British 
Crown had been willing to let the experiment pro- 
ceed. With men like Joseph Growdon, Edward 
Shippen, David Lloyd, Andrew Hamilton, John 


Kinsey, and Isaac Norris,—Speakers of the Assembly 
in the period we are considering,—the Quaker Com- 
monwealth had the service of leaders and organizers 


inferior to none in the American Colonies. Their ca- 
pacity was fully equal to the local strain which the 
maintenance of an orderly government in their own 
Province put upon them, though it was not equal to 
the successful conduct of a contest with the other 
colonies, and with the government at London. 
William Penn's Indian policy prevailed,” says Presi- 
dent Sharpless, ‘‘ there was no need of Pennsylvania's 
embroilment in the French and Indian wars. The 


policy of peace is closely interwoven with that of | dencies. 


| active militant Quakerism. 


justice. If other powers are exasperated by [our] 
unfair dealings it will not do to fold one’s arms and 
cry for peace. The experiment, in order to be con- 


clusive, must involve rigid uprightness on the part of | 


the State that objects to war.’ 

The chapter in which President Sharpless analyzes 
the principles of the Friends’ government in Pennsyl- 
vania is brief, but he points out clearly these as among 
its essentials: (1) perfect democracy; (2) perfect 
religious liberty ; (3) perfect justice and fairness in 
dealing with aborigines and neighbors; (4) the ab- 
sence of military and naval provision for attack and 
defense ; (5) the abolition of oaths. To these should 
be added, we think, one or two more. We should 
suggest, (6) the establishment of virtuous and orderly 
social conditions ; and (7) humane reform in the penal 
and benevolent functions of the government. Such 
principles, carried into action, must insure a govern- 
ment of high character, and it was just this that the 
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l‘riends aimed at. Their laws were not meant for 
‘‘buncombe,” but for enforcement. Their system, 
throughout, was intended to secure good order, and 
to repress evil doers. The Puritan laws relating to 
conduct, adopted at the first meeting of the Assembly, 
at Chester, in 1682, were meant to be enforced in good 
aith. Indeed it was because the Friends earnestly eu- 
deavored to give their principles reality that they 
encountered so strenuous an opposition. If a so- 
called Christian commonwealth will profess Peace on 
one day of the week, and beat its war drums on the 
other six ; will pass laws to repress vice, and yet per- 
mit it to flourish ; will assume to guard the commun- 
ity’s health and morals, and yet will accept the 
bribes of those who prosper by evil conditions, it will 
no doubt make many of the judicious grieve, but it 
will diminish the number of unscrupulous and dan- 
gerous enemies. And, this we hardly need remark, is 
the usual plan. The Friends tried a different and 
more difficult one. 

President Sharpless brings forward some of the 
most interesting problems that well-intentioned people 
have to deal with. One of these is the attitude a 
religious man, Friend, or other, should take concern- 
ing civil government. Is it the ideal plan to 
‘‘ renounce the world,” and refuse all responsibility for 
the social system? That was nearly, though not pre- 


| cisely, the rule of Isaac Penington and John Wool- 


man, but it was not at all the rule of William Penn, 
John Kinsey, and Isaac Norris. In England, in the 
Seventeenth Century, the system of government was 
such that the Friends could have had little share in it, 
even if they had endeavored to take part, while Pennsy]- 
vania was practically handed over to their direction. 
The events which terminated their rule discouraged 
their assumption of government responsibility. ‘‘ There 
was growing up in the Society,” says President Sharp- 
less, ‘‘a belief which was vastly strengthened by the 
military experiences of the years between 1740 and 
1780, that public life was unfavorable to the quiet 
Divine communion which called for inwardness, not 


| outwardness, and which was the basic principle of 


Quakerism. Quakers had always strong mystical ten- 
William Penn represented one type of 
In George Fox they 
were happily blended.'' The ease and prosperity and 
public responsibilities of Pennsylvania Friends had 
tended to develop the spirit of outward activity, use- 
ful but dangerous to the inner life. Ultimately it 
brought about the loss to the Society of many aggres- 


sive members, and a growing conviction that the 


, place of Friends was not in political but in religious 


and philanthropic work. In these directions their 


| activities were more and more thorough, and the yearly 


meeting was strenuously engaged for several years 
after 1756 in pressing upon the members the desira- 
bility of abstaining from civic business.” 

We must close this notice without reference in 
detail to other portions of the book. We may quote 
one more paragraph. It is entirely true, as we have 


{' In his character and career, as a whole, they were, but there is a 
marked difference between the George Fox of his earlier and of his 
later life. He was more introverted and Quietist in the beginning, and 
more active and system-making later.—Eps, INTELLIGENCER ] 














indeed intimated above, that “no one can appreciate 
the history of Colonial Pennsylvania who does not 
understand the spirit, the methods, and the beliefs of 
the Society of Friends. The failure to grasp these 
firmly, the dependence upon public records exclu- 
sively for the materials of history, has been the cause 
of serious misjudgments in many otherwise admir- 
able narratives of the times.”’ 


From the Friend, London, 
OFFICIAL OR “CORPORATE” ACTION BY 
THE SOCIETY. 
BY JOHN STEPHENSON ROWNTREE. 
Tue place and limitations of corporate action on the 
part of a religious society is a subject of no little im- 
portance, of some difficulty, and one which in various 
aspects has frequently occupied the minds of Friends. 

The early minutes of the “ Morning Meeting ”’ con- 
tain this very interesting entry :—‘‘ At a meeting at 
James Claypool’s the 31st 3rd mo. 1675 [advised] 
‘That Friends in all the several Countyes seriously 
consider together, and be unanimous in giving their 
voice in Election of Parliament-Men, to approve or not 
approve therein as in the wisdom of God they see con- 
venient and safe. That such moderate and indifferent 
men as they are free to give their voices for first be 
advised to sign to Friends this or the like agreement 
viz.: (1) To be for a general liberty of conscience for 
all to worship God according to their perswations. 
(2) To endeavour to the utmost of his power to remove 
all oppressive and Popish laws that are for coercion or 
persecution about Religion.” In the Yearly Meeting 
of 1688 a discussion is said to have taken place upon 
the attitude Friends should take in view of the ap- 
proachng election. It was the year of the Orange 
Revolution, in which George Fox and William Penn 
took different sides, the former counselling no corpor- 
ate action in the matter. (Barclay’s “ Religious So 
cieties of the Commonwealth,” p. 404.) Early in the 
present century, Henry Tuke, the amiable author of 
* Tuke’s Principles ” and other works, issued a printed 
address to Friends advising them to take no part in 
Parliamentary elections. Not long afterwards the 
great Yorkshire election came on, in which William 
Wilberforce was the anti-slavery candidate. The firm 
in which Henry Tuke was a partner subscribed hand- 
somely to the fund for defraying Wilberforce’s ex- 
penses, and threw such energy into the fight on his 
behalf, addressing particularly the Friend freeholders 
throughout Yorkshire, as materially to assist in the 
anti-slavery triumph which followed. These cases 
illustrate (1) an eminently wise and practical corpor- 
ate action on behalf of the rights of conscience ; (2) a 
probably correct decision to abstain from corporate 
political action ; and (3) the breaking down of a theo- 
retical determination in view of a great emergency and 
the pressure of a public duty. 

We have approached the consideration of corporate 
action from the historical side, as apparently more 
helpful for arriving at a sound judgment than attempt- 
ing to lay down an abstract position, which should | 
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cover all contingencies. There are, however, signifi- 
cant facts and principles available for our guidance, 
whilst their application to specific cases must be left 
to the determination of circumstances, under the guid- 
ance of Heavenly wisdom. Jesus Christ told His dis- 
ciples that His mission had been to bear witness to the 
truth, and that they in turn were to be His witnesses 
(John 17 : 18, etc.). Harmoniously with this teaching, 
“ testimony,” “ our testimonies,” “ testimony bearing,” 
have been favorite phrases with Friends ; and though 
their meaning has sometimes been obscured, they are 
noble words when intelligently apprehended, as related 
to this Divine thought of bearing witness to the truth. 
When Friends arose as a people, one of their leading 
ideas was the spiritual character of the Kingdom of 
Christ as a kingdom, not of rite and ceremony, but of 
righteousness, peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost. It 
followed as a natural consequence that their testimony 
would be to righteousness, as an essential part of Chris- 
tianity, whether in the relations of men or of nations; 
and this testimony, however imperfectly it has been 
borne, has yet been one of the most conspicuous ser- 
vices they have rendered to humanity, and to the cause 
of Christian truth in the world. Abundant evidence 
might be adduced in support of this statement, but it 
will not be necessary in the pages of “ The Friend.” 
But if the position is not challenged, what shall we say 
of the corporate action of seven generations of Friends 
on behalf of national righteousness ? Are we now to 
condemn the enlightened position taken up in 1675, in 
respect to religious liberty ? Did the Yearly Meeting 
of 1856 err when it issued its impressive plea on behalf 
of liberty of conscience, and sent its representatives to 
present the same to the Governments of Europe? Are 
the long succession of corporate petitions and me- 
morials against Church rates, and other ecclesiastical 
impositions, to be regarded as occasions for regret, 
crowned as they have now been by so large a measure 
of success ? Were our ancestors mistaken when by 
action of every kind, corporate and individual, they 
influenced the Legislature to abolish the slave trade 
and slavery? Shall we now censure the corporate 
action of Friends in Great Britain and America on be- 
half of the Red Indian and other aboriginal races? If 
it be replied that in these instances Friends were unani- 
mous, the answer is that this was not the case. Has 
not Whittier reminded us how, in the early days of 
anti-slavery protest, 
‘*as the Clerk ceased reading, there began 

A ripple of dissent which downward ran 

In widening circles, as from man to man. 

Somewhat was said of running before sent, 


Of tender fear that some their Guide outwent, 
Troublers of Israel’’ ? 


We suspect there has been very little corporate ac- 
tion of this Society, through the whole history of its 
existence, from which there has not been a dissentient 
minority. That this should be a frequent case appears 
to be the inevitable result of the constitution of human 
nature, and the fundamental conditions of all collective 
action. The present writer has himself too often been 
in a minority not to recognize the force of the appeal 
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“to the generosity of those who are in the majority.” 
And it may be most freely conceded that in past times, 
and in some places at the present day, there has been 
and is a very unwise interference with individual ac- 
tion. It may still be an incumbent duty not to permit 
other men to judge for us, as hinted by your corres- 
pondents, “ in meat or in drink, or in respect of an holy 
day”; but this is far removed from a policy which 
would paralyze all united action on behalf of religious 
liberty in the people’s schools, all protest against the 
iniquitous opium traffic with China, all protest against 
the injustice of specific wars, and indeed any collective 
dealing with the moral questions of the day. It would 
further deprive our Monthly and Quarterly Meetings 
of that part of their business often felt to be the most 
interesting and instructive, because it is the most 
closely related to that which is occupying the minds of 
present. In attending the five Yorkshire 
Monthly Meetings in 1896 I was impressed with the 
ability with which each treated the Armenian distress, 
and the advantage it was to each in having interests 
and sympathies awakened in a larger sphere than that 
of writing and acknowledging certificates of removal, 
however necessary they may be. 


those 


| suppose if a meet- 
ing is so divided in opinion that it cannot treat these 
subjects without an interruption of harmony, it must 
leave them. 
plored ? 


ut is it not a sign of weakness to be de- 


The “Appeal to the Nation,” issued by the Meeting 
for Sufferings, appears to the present writer a timely 
and carefully written document, of which there is noth 
ing to be ashamed. Because we plead for peace, we 
are not shut out from pleading for righteousness. The 
fruit of righteousness is peace. All wars are bad, but 
The lover of peace is not 
precluded from recognizing that in the American war 
of secession the Northern Armies were contending for 
As John Bright said in his Intro- 
duction to Dymond’s Essays, “ It will be time enough 
perhaps, to discuss that question [the unlawfulness of 
war under every circumstance] when we have aban- 
doned everything that can be called unjust and un- 
necessary in the way of war. 


some are worse than others. 


the righteous side. 


. . With wise counsels, 
great statesmen, large knowledge of affairs combined 
with Christian principle, there is probably not a single 
war in which this country has been engaged from the 
time of William II]. that might not have been without 
difficulty avoided.” 

How profoundly true were the Saviour’s words to 
those who would have hushed the children’s hosan- 
nahs : “I tell you that, if these hold their peace, the 
stones would immediately cry out.” Journals but 
slightly connected with organized Christianity, like the 
“ New Age,” express their astonishment at the silence 
of the Churches respecting the savage fashion in which 
the British army has carried out its operations on the 
Indian frontier, burning villages, destroying mill- 
stones, cutting down some thousands of fruit trees, and 
perpetrating other barbarous acts. The present writer, 
as he read these criticisms, was thankful to belong to a 
denomination which has reprobated these acts even if 


its protest be little more than as a voice crying in the 
wilderness. 

It is singular how differently the same set of cir- 
cumstances affect different persons. Whilst reading 
these counsels to retire from corporate protest against 
the unrighteousness that abounds in so many parts of 
the world, the writer’s earnest wish has been that 
Friends would dismiss the prevalent notion that their 
mission is accomplished, and would rouse themselves 
to see that they are called upon, as loudly as they have 
ever been, to stand for national righteousness, and to 
make a presentation of ethical Christianity of which 
the human family sorely stands in need. There have 
been numerous recent indications of a relaxation of 
moral sensibility respecting public questions, probably 
resulting, in part at least, from the increased wealth 
and prosperity of the nation, which suggested the hold- 
ing of the Conference at the late Yorkshire Quarterl 
Meeting, as reported in the pages of “ The Friend.” 
We trust the great majority of its readers are not los 
ing their interest and sense of duty in these things, but 
it may not be inappropriate to conclude by quoting the 
weighty words of warning with which the late John 
Hodgkin closed a lecture on the growth of religious 
liberty before the Friends of Birmingham, afterwards 
published in 1856 :— 

“To the men of influence among you, to the pros 
perous men, who are rising in the scale of society, | 
would address a word of caution. Be on your guard 
against the bewitching influence of the love of the 


world and worldly power. How often do we see those 


who have been of the lowest school in politics in the 
day of small things become gradually tainted with des 
potic principles as they emerge from the class to which 
they originally belonged. The effect of prosperity is 
in many cases equally conspicuous in warping the re 


ligious principles of those who bask in it. How often 
do we see those who have walked to the conventicle 
drive tochurch. The religion of the upper classes, the 
religion of the State, has peculiar charms for the man 
of worldly prosperity. . . . Nor are prosperous Quak- 
ers by any means exceptions to the course of things 
which | am now describing. If I cast my eyes around 
upon many of the leading merchants, manufacturers, 
and bankers of London and of our chief provincial 
towns, and upon the landowners of many of the Eng- 
lish and Irish counties, I see painful evidence of this 
truth. ... However distinguished the honor of rising 
from the lower to the middle, and from the middle to 
the upper classes of society in this mighty empire, 

. . . let us all remember that there is a still higher 
citizenship, a still nobler privilege set before us, which 
we may forfeit if we prove false to our Christian prin- 
ciples; whilst he who, by his example as well as by his 
opinions, by his self-denial as well as by his creed, pro- 
motes the cause of Christian truth and of liberty of con- 
science here, may, through the mercy of the King of 
kings, look forward to being in the world to come a fel- 
low-citizen with the saints, a possessor of the glorious 


| liberty of the children of God, and an inheritor of that 


Kingdom which never shall have an end.” 
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THE EARLY MINISTRY OF JESUS. 


Review of a series of Scripture Lessons, in Sunday-school Times, 
from Jesus and John the Baptist, to the Beheading of John. By Dr. 
Cunningham Geikie. 


Tue homely metaphor by which Jesus illustrated the 
respective positions in the kingdom of God, of himself 
and John, enables us, on indisputable authority, to 
understand his conception of the essential contrast 
between his standpoint as “the Great Teacher,” and 
that of the Baptist as his herald. To expand his words 
slightly, John, standing within the ancient dispensa- 
tion, sought to quicken it into new spiritual life; for, 
like all systems of ritual and ceremony, the soul had 
gradually died out of it, leaving only its dead outward 
form, now a mere worthless idol. But the shriveled 
atrophy, once divinely alive, was beyond any breathing 
into ita new soul. Judaism was dead. It had served 
its end, and was incapable of resurrection. Jerusalem 
itself, its supreme embodiment, was about to perish. 
The local, the national, the symbolical and priestly, 
give place to the universal in worship and creed ; the 
whole earth must be honored as equally sacred and 
near heaven, and all mankind must be held the objects 
or divine love,—the fold of the great Shepherd in the 
heavens being no more Israel alone, but all humanity. 
The hour had come when the true worshipers should 
worship the Father in spirit and in truth, and no longer 
in form and rite, either at Jerusalem or Gerizim,—that 
is, not at all (John 4 : 21-23). 

John’s attempt to create a soul under the ribs of 
death was hopeless. It was like pouring new wine 
into a worn-out, patched, and worthless wine-skin, 
which could not stand the fermenting energy of the 
fresh sap, and must needs burst, to its own destruction, 
and the loss of that which had been trusted to it. Jesus 
himself, contrary to all this, came with a new dispensa- 
tion, for which he had provided a new constitution of 
internal and outward laws. His religion discarded the 
old wine-skin of Judaism,—its rites and ceremonies, its 
local worship, its sacrificing priesthood, everything, in- 
deed, distinctly Jewish, as would be seen in the rend- 
ing of the veil of the holy of holies at his death, and the 
laying open to all eyes, and thus forever “ profaning,” 
the hitherto incommunicable secrets of the ancient 
faith. The whole ancient economy was to be super- 
seded by one entirely independent and distinct, as dis- 
tinct as a new wine-skin is from a castaway old one ; 
and the wine was to be as distinct from anything earlier 
as One vintage is from another. Christianity was not 
to be a mere complement of Judaism, but a new spirit- 
ual covenant between God and man, foreshadowed, in- 
deed, by that of Sinai, but dating only from Calvary. 

The temptation of Jesus was inevitable,to strength- 
en his own humanity and test it. To have a high-priest 
able to sympathize with us in our temptations, and 
commandng our confidence by his victory over all be- 
fore which we fall, is a strong consolation, indeed, to 
poor man, when he flees for refuge to lay hold on the 
hope set before him in the gospel (Heb. 6 : 18). 

The ministry of Jesus commenced from his baptism 
at Jordan, but its full development must be assigned 


to the time after the imprisonment of John. It opened, 
in any full sense, at the first passover after his baptism, 
when he remained in Judea for some months, till 
John’s arrest (Matt. 4:12; 14: 3-5), leaving it at that 
note of danger to himself, and going north by way of 
Samaria, where he met the woman at Jacob’s well 
(John 4: 3-42). 

Galilee then became his field of labor till the sec- 
ond passover, after which he returned to the north, 
being virtually driven from Jerusalem by the fury of 
the Precisians at his violation of their Sabbath laws 
(John 5: 1-47). It was in the summer of this year that 
the Sermon on the Mount was preached, and the 
apostles set apart as missionaries to help the growing 
work of diffusing the teachings of their Master (Matt. 
10: 2-4; 5 to8: 1). 

Having added to the rage of his adversaries at his 
indifference to their ‘commandments of men,” the 
offense of choosing a publican, Matthew or Levi, first 
as a disciple and then as an apostle, he was more than 
ever committed to a mortal contest with the ruling 
powers in the religious world of the day ; for the call 
of a publican was, in their eyes, an outrage on their 
conventional sense of decency. 

The sending out of the Twelve, mostly simple fisher- 
men, was not so strange or contrary to general feeling 
as it would be now, though their mission was not, like 
that of similarly humble agents in our day, to the low- 
lier classes only. In the East, poverty is no bar to effi- 
ciency as a religious agent. The dervishes, who are 
all-powerful with the masses, carry a beggar’s bowl, 
and the Buddhist priest is dressed in the yellow gaber- 
dine of a beggar. Every Jew, moreover, was a poten- 
tial rabbi; for every member of a people which recog- 
nized only one book was, inevitably, well acquainted 
with it, and could thus give a well-pondered opinion 
on its meaning in any given case. That the synagogues 
were open to addresses from all who seemed likely to 
have anything to say, there being no order of clergy to 
monopolize its discourses, left the Twelve free to come 
before their brethren Sabbath after Sabbath, as Paul 
and his fellow-workers did. Men have, moreover, a 
much higher sense of self-respect in the East than with 
us; for I have seen a beggar speaking to a judge in 
court with as much self-possession as if he had been 
himself on the bench. 


Loox thoughtfully at the present, look forward to 
the future, look backward at the past,—at the present 
with firm and holy resolution, at the past with hum- 
ble and penitent gratitude, to the future with calm 
and earnest hope.—Canon Farrar. 





Gop never made a Christian strong enough to 
stand the strain of to-day’s duties and all the load of 
to-morrow’s anxieties piled upon the top of them.— 


T. L. Cuyler. 





Know that the main foundation of piety is this, 


to have right opinions and apprehensions of God.— 
Epictetus. 
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FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
FourtH MontH 3, 1898.—No. 14. 
DISOBEDIENCE IS SIN. 

GOLDEN TExtT.—To him who knoweth to do good, 
and doeth it not, to him it is sin.—James 4: 17. 
Scripture reading : James 4: 7-17. 

TEACHING. 

The burden of the message of the epistle of James 
is the necessity of practical righteousness ; the need 
that the conduct should uphold and illustrate the pro- 
fession of religion ; the truth that religion in its true 
sense does not exist unless there is this harmony be- 
tween the profession of faith and the conduct of life. 
Insisting, as the writer does, upon the acting, work- 
ing side of religion—the faith shown and proved by 
the works—it is not strange that he should touch 
upon the absence of righteousness, or in other words, 
give a definition of sin. 

It may, perhaps, give a slight shock of surprise to 
find that this outspoken, practical teacher of right- 
doing, this believer in the truth that real faith must of 
necessity show itself in good works, teaches that sin 
consists not only in the actual and willful transgres- 
sion of known law (which is its usual definition), but 
also in the failure to do the right when the right is 
known. “To him that knoweth to do right, and 
doeth it not, to him it is sin.” To know the duty re- 
quired of us, and to turn away from the performance 
of that duty ; to see the light shining upon a certain 
known pathway which our feet should follow, and 
then to take some other pathway ; to hear the call to 
service, and then to heed it not, this is sin as fully as 
would be the deliberate breaking of some righteous 
law, which the soul would shrink from breaking. To 
see the right, to know the right, and then to turn 
away from the right,—this is sin, according to James, 
the brother of Jesus; and doubtless the practical na- 
ture of his epistle was due to this conviction more 
than to any other. To have faith is good,—but of 
what value is a faith that does not work? To know 
the right is good, but does it really amount to any- 
thing, To 
recognize evil is good,—but unless this recognition 
leads us to combat the known evil, it may result in 
harm as well.as in good. 


unless it also accomplishes some good. 


Is not the present an age when the definition of 
sin needs to be especially impressed upon us? Now 
when the physical comforts of life have become so 
great, when it is so easy to lean back and rest, and 
when the well-spent lives of others have made this 
resting possible for so many of us, do we not need to 
know that simple neglect to do our duty is sin? We 
may rest assured that the Spirit of Truth will do its 
part ; that the revelations of truth, and the calls to 


labor will come to each soul. Should we not then 


heed this lesson, which shows so clearly the danger of 


indifference, of simply ot doing ? Not only in the 


minor duties of life (if, indeed, there can be such a | 


thing as a minor duty), not only in those acts by which 
we perform personal or social duties, but in the 
broader sphere of life, in business and in politics, does 
it also hold good that to see the right, and then to 


deliberately fail to do the right, is sin. Is business 
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| life becoming more and more questionable, as is so 
| often charged? Has politics become in truth a 
‘dirty pool,” which self-respecting men shrink from ? 
What will remedy their conditions so quickly as for 
'men to realize that if they know their duty in both 
| these relations, it is to them a sin not to perform that 
duty. May it not, indeed, be quite as great a sin for 
such a one to recognize his duty, and then refuse to 
do it, as for a man of lower nature to see the wrong, 
and eagerly to do the wrong? ‘ To him that know- 
eth to do good, and doeth it not, to him it is sin.”’ 


| 


SCRIPTURE STUDY AT RACE STREET. 

Conference Class of Race Street First-day School, Phila 
delphia. 

Syllabus for Third month 20, 1898. 
eration: Readings from Job. 
sented by Emma Waln. 

Synopsis of Paper : 

Note.—The following references by chapter and verse are 
to the Book of Job in either the Authorized or Revised Ver 
sions. Those by Section and Stanza are to ‘‘ Moulton's Mod- 
ern Readers’ Bible. 

1. What solution of the mystery of suffering is suggested 
in the prologue? 1: 10-11. Prologue. 

2. What is the doctrine of Job's three friends concerning 
the Mystery of Suffering ? 

Eliphaz: 4:7, 8, 9; 1§: 20-25, 29-32; 22: §-12, 21-27 
Modern Readers’ Bible. Section 3, stanza 3. Section 17, 
stanza 2. Section 24, stanzas 2, 3, also Section 25, stanza 1. 

Bildad; 8: 3-7. 18: §-21. Modern Readers’ Bible. 
Section 6, stanzas 1, 2. Section 1g, stanza 3 et seq. 

Zophar: 11: 4-6; 14-20. 20: 28-29. 27: 13 et seq. 
28: 28. Modern Readers’ Bible, Section 11, stanzas 1, 2. 
Section 21, the close, Section 32, stanza 2 et seq. Section 
33, the close, 

3. What ground did Job maintain in reply to these accu 
sations ¢ 


12: 2- 


Subject for consid- 
Modern Readers’ Bible. Pre 


24; 13: 2-23; 19: 25. 
stanzas 1, 2. Section 20, stanza 5. 

4. Why had not Elihu spoken before ? 
32: 4-6. Section 38, stanza 1, 

5. What is Elihu's solution of the Mystery of Suffering ? 

33: Q-1I. 33: 23-30. Section 39. Section 4o, stanza 5. 

6. Does God prove himself a distant God of judgment, or 
a sympathetic God of nature ? 

38, 39, 40. Sections 46, 48, 49. 

7. Of what does Job repent? 

42: 6. Section 50, the close. 

8. Was belief ina future life prevalent among the ancient 
Hebrews ? 

14: 14. I9: 26. 
20, stanza 5, lines 3, 4. 

g. Can chapter 32: 8, section 38, stanza 2, 
| construed as indicating a belief in 
‘«Inner Light ?’’ 

References and aid to study: The principal reference 
needed is the Book of Job itself, which can be best studied in 
the form in which it is issued as a part of the ‘‘ Modern 
Readers’ Bible.'" A marked difference between the Author- 
ized and Revised Versions in chapter 19: 26, is to be noted. 

Smith's Bible Dictionary, Encyclopedia Britannica, and 
Clark’s Commentary will be helpful. 


Section 12-13, Section 14, 


Section 15, stanza 9, line 4. Section 
lines 4-5, be 
what Friends called the 


TEMPERANCE LESSONS, :FOR CHILDREN). 
TOBACCO AND GROWING BOYS. 

In studying the effects of tobacco, the difficulty has been to 
distinguish the true and apparent cause and effect. One man 
| smokes and lives to be ninety years old; another does the 
| same and dies at thirty. We cannot say that tobacco has 
| caused long life in one and short life in the other. There are 
differences in constitution, food, climate, occupation, etc., 
the influence of which we cannot exactly measure. These 
may be called the personal element in the problem. To elim- 
inate this and other accidental elements, a large number of 
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persons must be observed. 
care for a number of years at Yale and Amherst Colleges, by 
Jay W. Seaver, A. M., M. D., College Physician of Yale 
University, and Professor Edward Hitchcock, M. D., of Am- 


This has been done with great 


herst. The development of hundreds of young men has 
been carefully studied, their growth in important particulars 
being measured from two to four times during their college 
course. The result is thus stated by Dr. Seaver in an article 
in the Avena for Second month, 1897: ‘‘For purposes of 
comparison the men composing a class in Yale have been 
divided into three groups. The first is made up of those who 
do not use tobacco in any form; the second consists of those 
who have used it regularly for at least a year of the college 
course ; the third group includes the irregular users. A com- 
pilation of the authropometric data on this basis shows that 
during the period of undergraduate life, which is essentially 
3% years, the first group grows in weight 10.4 per cent. more 
than the second, and 6.6 per cent. more than the third. In 
height the first group grows 24 per cent. more than the second, 
and 11 per cent. more than the third; in girth of chest the 
first group grows 26.7 per cent. more than the second, and 22 
more than the third ; in capacity of lungs the first group gains 
77 per cent. more than the second, and 49.5 per cent. more 
than the third.”’ 

To express this in common fractions, the non-user has the 
advantage over the habitual user in amount of growth as 
follows : in weight one-tenth ; in height and in girth of chest 
one-quarter ; and in capacity of lungs three-quarters. 

Dr. Seaver also gives the following facts as to younger 
students: 

‘‘A tabulation of the records of the students who entered 
Yale in nine years, when all the young men were examined 
and measured, shows that the smokers averaged fifteen 
months older than the non-smokers, but that their size—ex- 
cept in weight, which was one and four-tenths kilograms more, 

-was inferior in height to the extent of seven millimeters, and 
in lung-capacity to the extent of eighty cubic centimeters. 
The observed rate of growth at this age would lead us to 
expect that the smokers, from their greater age, would sur- 
pass the others by one kilogram in weight, two millimeters in 
height, and one hundred cubic centimeters in lung-capacity,"’ 

Of the effects ‘‘in mental lines'' he says: ‘'We must 
always be exceedingly careful in handling statistics of the 
mental process, Out of our highest scholarship men only a 
very small percentage (about five) use tobacco, while of the 
men who do not get appointed (lower half or two-thirds of the 
class) over 60 per cent, are tobacco users. But this does not 
mean that mental decreptitude follows the use of tobacco, for 
we may read the results in another way, viz. : the kind of 
mind that permits its possessor to become addicted to a habit 
that is primarily offensive and deteriorating is the kind of 
mind that will be graded low on general intellectual tests.’’ 
In other words, the boy that begins to use tobacco is already 
mentally inferior, and by the certain deterioration of his 
physical powers, his already inferior mind may be rendered 
more inferior. In view of these facts, is it ‘‘manly’’ to use 
tobacco ? C.-M. S. 


ALFRED Cook, an English Friend, having a minute of 
unity as a member (he not being a recorded minister), 
has attended some of our meetings, his mission being 
to encourage a more brotherly feeling among the dif- 
ferent branches of Friends. He attended Green Street 
Monthly Meeting, and spoke with acceptance in the 
first meeting. His minute was read in both men’s 
and women’s meetings. 

At the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadel- 
phia (Race street), last week, it was decided for the 
present to continue to meet in the evening, as has 
been done for three months. 





The Committee on Best Interests had corre- 
sponded with over one hundred absent members, and 





visited many near home, including quite a number of 
non-members who attend our meetings. They urged 
greater sociability with those who attend our meet- 
ings, especially strangers. If each one would follow 
Dr. Joseph Parrish’s advice to his children of always 
shaking hands with those sitting next to them the in 
terest in one another would be promoted. 

The Circular Meeting at Frankford, on the 7th 
inst., was a comfortable opportunity, but much smaller 
than twenty years ago. Five recorded ministers were 
in attendance, including one belonging to Abington. 


r. 





There is quite a colony of Friends at and near 
Lansdowne, Delaware county, too far from Darby 
meeting for those not having conveyances. Those de- 
prived of this privilege feel the need of a meeting in 
that locality, and it is suggested that it would be well 
for them to meet at one another's dwellings on First- 
day, and thus initiate a movement in that direction. 
A First-day school could also be held in connection 
therewith. 


FRANCES WILLARD AND THE TrEE.—Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, in the Woman's Journal, describes a 
visit Frances Willard made to her in New Jersey some 
years ago, 

‘As she appreciated fine scenery, we took several 
drives on the Palisades, It was in the leafy month of 
June, when nature was at her best. Starting out one 
morning, I said: ‘ Now, Frances, we will drive where 
there is one of the most magnificent views we have 
yet seen,’ But nearing the point, lo! a tree had fallen 
across the road, and as it was too narrow a place in 
which to turn, fora moment we were in a quandary, 
Frances promptly jumped out, saying, ‘ Wait till | 
look at the tree.’ I could not see what good her look- 
ing at the tree would do, but I soon discovered. She 
seized the top branches and slowly pulled it round, 
until we had a safe pathway. She came laughing 
back and said, ‘ The tree was of light wood and not 
as large as it seemed; many of our blocks in life 
could be easily conquered if we would only go at 
them with a will.’”’ 


Wuart Prayer IncLtupes.—Prayer is more than 
simple petition. It sometimes seems to be looked at 
as though it were like an order sent to the butcher, 
to the baker, or to the grocer, for a daily supply of 
food, and little else besides. But true prayer includes 
specific thanks for what has been given, and com- 
munion with the Giver of all good. Prayer includes 
supplication for one’s self, intercession for others, 
praise out of a grateful heart, and conference with 
Him who is worthy of all praise, and who ought to 
be communed with continually.—S. S. Zimes. 


Grant, O my God, that neither joy nor sorrow 
shall visit my heart in vain. Make me wise and 


strong to the performance of immediate duties ; and 
ripen me by what means thou seest best for the per- 
formance of those that lie beyond.—Margaret Fuller. 
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CHANGE AT SWARTHMORE. 
Tue resignation of Dr. De Garmo from the _presi- 
dency of several 
weeks ago, has been followed by the appointment of 
his successor, Principal William W. Birdsall. The 
change will take effect at the close of the present 
college ycar, 


Swarthmore College, announced 


In his withdrawal from the charge at Swarthmore, 
Dr. De Garmo will have, we are sure, the kindliest feel- 
ing and the most cordial good wishes of all who have 
been associated with him, or have had acquaintance 
with his work, His courteous and kindly temper 
and the fidelity with which he has labored to advance 
the educational standing of the College, until it stands 
abreast of any college of its grade, will be recalled 
with satisfaction by its friends. His new post at Cor- 
nell is of a character to give scope to his special 
studies in the methods of education, and will afford 
opportunity as well for his fine abilities as a teacher. 

With the future of Swarthmore all of us are inti- 
It which 
affords for our Society the advantages of advanced 


mately concerned. is the one institution 
education, and it has been planted, watched over, and 
worked for by many earnest and devoted men and 
women. The task of its successful maintenance is 
not an easy one, in the face of the attractions which 
larger and other institutions offer ; nor is it so easy as 
it would be if all who desire their sons and daughters 
carefully and guardedly educated would fully appreci- 
ate the advantages which the smaller colleges offer for 
the student who has not fully reached maturity of 
judgment and steadfastness of purpose. 

To the charge of the College the managers have 
decided to appoint the Principal of one of our largest 
and most important preparatory schools. Professor 
Birdsall’s position is one in close touch with the Col- 
lege work, and his selection is a promotion which 
must be regarded as natural. He has the advantage 
of close familiarity with Swarthmore, and he is cordi- 
ally in sympathy with the work it is doing. As an 
educator of experience, he understands that it is no 
light task to assume its direction, and he will enter 
upon his duties, we are sure, with a full appreciation 
of the need there is for earnest and persevering effort. 


It should, and certainly it will be, a source of | 


satisfaction to all who are interested in the Friendly 
character of Swarthmore College—which was and is 
its reason for being—that the new president is an 
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earnest member of our Society, active for many years 
in its affairs, and devoted to the principles and testi- 
monies which it strives to maintain. It should, and 
we believe it will, have an important influence on 
the future of the College that the new president will 
bring to his position an intelligent knowledge of the 
Society's condition, a full sympathy with its work, 
and an intimate and wide-spread acquaintance with 
the young people who must be its future support. 
Professor Birdsall, as has already been suggested, 
has had extended experience as an educator, and 


stands high in his profession. We have full confi- 


dence in his ability to meet worthily the demands of 
the College for broad and yet practical scholarship. 
And we bespeak for him the cordial support of all 
who would like to see Swarthmore continue success- 
fully on its way, increasing in influence as the years 
increase, 


BIRTHS. 
H EACOCK.— Near Alliance, Ohio, Second month 26, 


1898, to Nathan Ernest and Nancy Luella Heacock, a son, 
who is named Enos George. ' 


HICKS.-—Near Newtown, Bucks county, Pa., Third month 
1, 1898, to William P. and Nellie B. Hicks, a daughter, who 
is named Cornelia, (she being a great-granddaughter of the 
late Edward Hicks, the minister). 

KESTER.—Near Mordansville, Columbia county, Pa., 
Second month 25, 1898, to John J. and Mary S. Kester, 
members of the Monthly Meeting of Friends held at Millville, 
Pa., ason, who is named Charles Leslie. 


STABLER.—At 648 W. 158th Street, New York City, 
Third month 7, 1898, to Walter and Clara Merton Stabler, a 
son, who is named Francis. 


MARRIAGES. 


NOBLE—HALLOCK.—On Fourth-day, Third month 16, 
1898, at Friends’ meeting-house, 15th street and Rutherfurd 
Place, N. Y., under care of New York Monthly Meeting, 
Franklin Noble and Marianna Hallock, daughter of Henry B. 
and Anna B. Hallock, all of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


DEATHS. 


CLARK.—In Lambertville, N. J., Third month 1, 1898, 
of cancer, Francenia Q. Clark, wife of Smith Clark, and 
daughter of James and Grace Quinby, of Carversville, Bucks 
county, Pa., aged 45 years. 


ELY.—Near New Hope, Bucks county, Pa., Twelfth 
month 5, 1897, Britton Ely, in his 86th year, formerly of 
Philadelphia. Interment at Solebury Friends’ ground. 


EVANS.—At Tacoma, Wash., First month 29, 1898, EIl- 
wood Evans, son of the late Charles and Rachel S. Evans, cf 
Philadelphia, aged 69 years and 1 month. 

He had filled several important stations in that State. 


HAINES.—At the residence of her son, Clarksboro’, 
N. J., Third month 13, 1898, Lydia, widow of John Haines, 
aged 79 years. Interment at Mullica Hill. 


NEEDLES.—In Baltimore, Md,, Third month 17, 1898, 
Augusta Stratton, wife of John A. Needles, in her 61st year, 


PARRY.—Near Riverton, N. J., Third month 15, 1898, 


William Parry, son of the late William Parry, in his 49th 
year ; amember of Westfield Preparative, and Chester, N. J., 
Monthly Meeting. 











SMEDLEY.—In Upper Providence, Delaware county, 
Pa., of pneumonia, Third month 8, 1898, Ann Eliza W., wife 
of James Smedley, and daughter of the late Charles and 


Rachel Sleeper, in her 74th year; a member of Chester 
Monthly Meeting, Pa. 


Interment at Media Cemetery. 


TYLER.—At his residence in Greenwich, N. J., Second 
month 4, 1898, John Tyler, Sr., aged go years. 


FRIENDS IN THE WEST. 

LINCOLN, NEBRASKA, MEETING, 
Tue Friends of Lincoln held a meeting for worship 
Third month 13, 11 o'clock, in the G. A. R. Hall. 
Isaiah Lightner was present, and after gathering in 
silence, read from the Scriptures the 12th chapter of 
Romans, Following this was an earnest supplication 
for individual encouragement, spiritual comfort, and 
national peace at this time when a threatening crisis 
seemed pending. 

He was especially favored in remarks that seemed 
unusual and impressive, and we feel that we voice the 
feeling of the meeting in saying that not only the 
spoken word, but also the efforts and interest shown 
by this kind Friend are greatly appreciated. 

Ira P. Bedell, who has returned with his family 
from California to his farm near Fairbury, was also 
with us, and it is a benefit to have the helpful influ- 
ence of these good people with us once more. We 
find ourselves wishing that others of our membership, 
who have wandered to distant parts, might find it to 
their interest to come back. After the hour of wor- 
ship had passed, the executive meeting met in ad- 
journed session, the regular meeting in Second month 
having been prevented on account of a very bad 
storm. 

The principal business before the meeting was 
whether we should adopt the report of the com- 
mittee appointed by the last Half-Year’s Meeting to 
accept the invitation of the Friends at Garrison to 


entertain the Half-Year’s Meeting this year, which | 


was kindly given, owing to the limited number of 
Friends at Lincoln. The meeting, while fully appre- 
ciating the generous motives prompting the action of 
the committee, were united in retaining the meeting 
at Lincoln as usual, this being the most convenient 
railroad center, and the entertainment considered in 
no wise burdensome. Therefore, we trust this will 
meet the approval of all concerned, and, in behalf of 


the Executive Meeting, extend to all a cordial wel- | 


come to attend this meeting, fuller notice of which 
will appear in due time. 

The nominating committee reported in favor of 
retaining the present officers another year, with which 
the meeting united. 


Mary B. White and daughter Zella were accepta- | 


bly received into membership by certificate from Blue 
River Monthly Meeting. 


The queries were all read and answered, Isaiah 


Lightner again calling attention to the necessity of | 


each one bearing faithful testimony at the present time 
in regard to war. 

The monthly meeting at Samuel Coale’s, at Ben- 
nett, has been held regularly the first First-day in each 


month. There have been no meetings for worship | 





weeks from the day of leaving home. 
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held in Lincoln since Eighth month, until the one 
above mentioned. 

A meeting was appointed to be held on the sec- 
ond First-day in the Fourth month, at the home 
of the Clerk, in University Place. 

The meeting adjourned to meet at the home of 
David Swaney, at the usual time in Fifth month. 
ADALINE A, GARLOCK, Clerk, 


— 


On Seventh-day, the 12th inst., I left my home to 
attend an adjourned meeting of Lincoln Executive 
Meeting, which was held in the G. A. R. Hall on the 
13th. Near the time appointed (11 o'clock) about 
thirty Friends assembled, and after spending about 
one hour in meeting for worship, the business part of 
the meeting was taken up. 

After a silent waiting in the meeting for worship 
the 12th chapter of Romans was read, a vocal prayer 
offered, and then words of general encouragement 
were spoken, all of which were very kindly received, 
and the hearts of those present made glad by having 
thus been together. 

This being the Executive Meeting, at which all 
of the queries were to be answered, some two hours 
were taken up in transact.ng all of the business, 
which was done in much harmony. A committee 
was appointed to arrange for the Nebraska Half Year 
Meeting, which is to be held in the G. A. R. Hall, at 
Lincoln, Neb., the last Second-day in Fourth month. 
They also arranged for a special meeting to be held 
at Adaline A. Garlock’s, University Place, on the 
second First-day in Fourth month. 

Ira P. Bedell, who has been in California for 
the last ten months, has returned to his farm near 


| Fairbury, Neb., where he expects to reside, and he 


This 


will again take his place in Lincoln Meeting. 


| meeting has been under some discouragement for the 


past year, and the meeting for worship has not been 
regularly held, but we now feel encouraged and hope 
they will again resume their meeting. 

IsAIAH LIGHTNER. 
Monroe, Neb., Third month 14. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

NOTES FROM ISAAC WILSON.—VII. 
Our last letter left us in Buffalo, N. Y., where we 
enjoyed the day socially with our relatives. Leaving 
on Fifth-day afternoon (1oth inst.) we soon crossed 
the newly-constructed steel bridge now spanning the 
Niagara river, on the site of the old Suspension 
Bridge, and are once more on Canadian soil, just six 
Reaching our 
daughter's that night at Guelph, Ont., I find that in 
the forty-two days we have attended forty-eight meet- 
ings, been in fifty-six different homes, and rode over 
2,200 miles, enjoying good health all the time. For 
this, with other blessings, we feel truly thankful. 
Although having turned our faces homeward, after a 


| day or two of rest, we turn aside about ohe hundred 


miles, accompanied by our daughter and grandson, to 


| visit Friends at Coldstream, finding a hearty welcome 
| with Daniel and Susan Zavitz. We attended their 


meeting on First-day. Owing to the heavy rain it 


a seen 
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was not large, but a favored meeting ; a desire being 
expressed for an afternoon appointment, we dined at 
Isaac Zavitz’s, and met again, at 4 p.m., witha larger 
number than in the morning, and a corresponding 
interest and enjoyment. 

Accompanying our friends, Samuel P. Zavitz and 
wife, to their home, we enjoyed their hospitality and 
friendship until time to drive to Ellis Cutler’s to dine 
on Second-day. We were pleased to find the son, 
William, quite improved from his almost helpless 
condition (rheumatism) for a year or more. He is 
still unable to walk, yet very cheerful, and with the 
companionship of a devoted wife to help and en- 
courage, we feel he is greatly blessed. We returned 
to the home of our friends, Daniel and Susan Zavitz, 
in the afternoon. 

Third-day at noon, feeling anxious to return to our 
daughter's, after making some calls upon some in- 
valid Friends, we drove seven miles to train, and 
after nearly one hundred miles’ ride, are safely lodged 
without any injurious effect more than fatigue. This 
(Fifth-day) finds my wife suffering from a cold, though 
somewhat improved, but we shall not reach home 
until Seventh-day morning, 
an intimate friend, David Brown, of Pickering, whose 
critical illness was in part the cause of our turning 
homeward as we did, and we still feel it right that we 
did. 

We are thankful to say that our whole trip has 
been one of many favors, and of much satisfaction in 
the fact that even the wording of our minute has 
been carried out, in attending and appointing such 
meetings as Best Wisdom may direct. And surely 
it has directed us in pleasant ways, and I want to 
tender to all our dear friends who have been so kind 
and helpful in various ways in the prosecution of our 
part of the work, our sincere gratitude and apprecia- 
tion, feeling assured that all willing workers share 
alike the reward of peace for their respective services. 
The very pleasant memory of extended and many 
new acquaintances formed during the past seven 
weeks will ever remain as another bright page in 
life’s history. Isaac WILSON. 

Guelph, Ont., Third month 17. 


THE COUNTRY HOME. 


Extracts from an Essay by Jane K. Jarrett, Horsham, Pa 


, read ata 
Farmers’ Institute, Bustleton, First month, 1808 


THis is a nation of homes. Since the first settlers 
landed on these shores, their first object was to estab- 
lish homes for themselves and families. They were 
provided with barely the necessaries of life. © What 
they called home was rude in construction, and they 
often suffered hardships, and were in want of comforts 
which were beyond their reach. However it was a 
spot in which they were protected from the elements, 
and the dangers of frontier life 

rom time to time they were able to add some im- 
provements to these homes, which became to them 
dear and hallowed through sacrifices and difficulties, 
which only they knew and realized. 

Wonderful strides in progress have been made from 


that time until now. While we would not want to go 
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owing to the funeral of | 





back to the scenes and surroundings of our forefathers, 
there is evidently a crying need of some of their econ- 
omy, in the making and furnishing of our homes at 
the present time. Our city homes as well as those in 
the rural districts are alike too extravagant. It bur- 
dens the hearts and minds of the keepers who are in 
moderate circumstances. 

Such a heavy mental strain does not conduce to the 
happiness, which would be realized in a home kept in a 
more moderate style. Our homes are very much what 
we make them. If we adapt ourselves to our circum- 
stances, and turn hard conditions into discipline, we 
get all the happiness out of life there is in it. 
contract our desires we are as rich as anybody. 

Our grandfathers and our fathers contrived to save 
money at farming, with farm produce much the same 
in price as it is now; they improved their homes in a 
plain substantial way, while we have departed from this 
in a great measure, and adopted a fancy and showy 
style. 


If we 


They did not have the improved machinery on the 
farm that we have to-day, and possibly not as heavy 
crops are raised under the present system. Surely 
something is wrong. While machinery is necessary to 
facilitate the work, there is some which can be done 
without. 

The farmer only enriches the pocket of the machine 
agent, impoverishes his own,and the machine proves of 
not enough value for the money invested. It needs a 
wise and practical discrimination to decide what to buy 
in the way of machinery and what to discard. This is 
not the only extravagance of our farmers, but every- 
thing else is in the same proportion. 

The years which intervened from the time of the 
civil war up to ’85 or ‘90 were a time when we all grew 
extravagant. Not only farmers but all classes are in- 
cluded in this. It appeared as if there was not a 
thought given to economy. The boys and the girls 
who were reared to manhood and womanhood in that 
interval are the ones who are suffering the most under 
the present depression. The same ruthless extrava- 
gance is at the head of our government. Salaries in 
many instances have been doubled, offices have mul- 
tiplied, and who has to pay the bill? 
principally. Mother Earth must produce it under 
your care. Can you do it, and keep your homes in 
any degree of comfort? Is it not time to call a halt? 
Is it not time for the voters of this land to look 
around them for a party to install at the head of the 
government, which will lessen expenses, and legislate 
for the good of the community, and not solely for its 
own pocket? 

We read in the Bible and the old histories of the 
warnings given to great nations, and great cities, that 
if they did not cease their extravagance, and evil do- 
ings, they would surely fall, and in every instance it 
proved true. Need we have any fear in this direction ? 
very right minded man or woman, who is dependent 
upon God for light and strength for his daily life, has 
a fear in this direction, 


The farmers, 


Our sisters too, have taken a wide departure from 














the ways of our grandmothers. Fancy furnishings 
must decorate the inside of the fancy homes, then 
vexations and worries come along as twin sisters. It 
is a mistaken idea, and lacks true moral courage, to 
think we must make and furnish our homes in the 
same beautiful style as our more wealthy neighbors. 
While it is right that we should do the very best we 
can in this line, it is not right we should allow the love 
of the beautiful to carry us beyond what we can afford. 
Those who are our friends will think none the less of us 
if our home is plain; and those who give us the cold 
shoulder for this reason, are not worthy the name of 
friends. Aside from successful home making in a 
financial point of view, there are many enemies to en- 
counter and overcome. The saloon is a formidable 
enemy that “ biteth like a serpent and stingeth like an 
adder.” 

Many bright and beautiful homes have been swept 
away like chaff before the wind. It brings desolation 
in its pathway; is relentless and merciless in its ravages 
of destruction. The most eloquent appeals from the 
stoutest, bravest and most loving hearts are of no avail. 
The law sanctions it and gives the injured ones no re- 
dress. Yet, this is the land of the free and the home 
of the brave. Again we encounter an enemy in our 
own weaknesses, our uncurbed passions, which wither 
the hopes and affections of human nature, blighting 
the love and tender relations one should bear toward 
the other. 


From President Harrison’s Address. 
Ir there is not enough public virtue left in our com- 
munities to make tax frauds discreditable, if there is 
not virility enough left in our laws and the adminis- 
tration of justice in our courts to bring to punishment 
those who defraud the State and their neighbors, if 
crimes of fraud may stalk unrebuked and unpunished 
in our streets, how long will it be until crimes of vio- 
lence make insecure the fortunes that have refused to 
contribute ratably to the cost of maintaining social 
order? The failures which have accompanied, in an 
increased ratio, the attempt to collect the personal 
property tax have led many tax-reformers to favor its 
total abolition and the substitution of other forms of 
taxation. The failure of the wealthy holders of these 
intangible securities to pay their just proportion of 
the cost of government has stimulated a demand for 
special forms of taxation and for progressive taxation, 
with a view in some measure to recoup to the com- 
munity the losses which are inflicted by evasive or 
fraudulent tax returns. These efforts should serve as 
a warning. The people will not consent that this 
state of things shall be accepted as a permanent con- 
dition. If we are to have no taxes save such as in 
their nature necessarily exclude concealment and 
bribery, what tax will remain? If we admit the dis- 
graceful conclusion that the state of public and 
private morals has become such in our country that 
the wealthy may not be brought under the law and 
compelled to yield it reverence and obedience, have 


we not confessed the failure of republican institutions ? | 
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Conferences, Associations, €tce. 





SoLEBURY, PA.—The Young Friends’ Association met in the 
meeting-house, as usual, First-day afternoon, 13th inst. The 
meeting being promptly called to order by the president, Ella 
B. Carter, a brief silence was observed, after which the min- 
utes of the previous meeting were read by the secretary, 
Mattie Reeder. 

The following report of the Executive Committee for ap- 
pointments for Fourth month, was made by Seth T, Walton, 
on behalf of the committee: ‘‘ Which is the greater virtue, 
justice or charity ?"’ assigned to Seth Walton. Reply to same, 
Florence R. Kenderdine. ‘‘ Who exerted the most good on 
our Society—George Fox or William Penn?’’ assigned to 
Mattie Reeder. Reply to same, Martha B. White. ‘‘ What 
is the Decalogue ?’’ assigned to R. Ella Paxson. 

None who were appointed to report on the various 
sections were present, and their appointments were therefore 
continued. 

‘« What is the difference between premonition and revela- 
tion ?’’ was answered by Watson Kenderdine. He thought 
premonition meant a warning of what may occur, revelation 
a record of a revealment of what has occurred. Exceptions 
were taken to the answer. Stephen Betts thought a revelation 
was not something that had occurred. Seth T. Walton be- 
lieved the two words had very much the same meaning, as 
did also Eastburn Reeder. Ella B. Carter and Seth T. 
Walton expressed the thought that a revelation was of divine 
origin and that a premonition, though strange and phenome- 
nal, was not considered divine. 

-An excellent reading was given by George H. Ely, from a 
work dedicated to the Society of Friends, by David Newport. 
This closed the regular exercises for the day. 

The meeting was smaller than usual, partly owing to sick- 
ness and bad weather. The secretary read the names of 
members, of which there were found to be fifty-three, and 
some surprise was felt that the Association is not more largely 
attended. 

After some discussion among those present on various 
subjects of interest, a short period of quiet was observed and 
the meeting adjourned until the second First-day in Fourth 
month. FLORENCE R. KENDERDINE, Correspondent. 


PHILADELPHIA.—A regular meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association was held on Second-day evening, Third month 
14. The president and first vice-president being absent, and 
the second vice-president being one of the readers of the 
evening, J. Eugene Baker acted as chairman of the meeting. 
The minutes of the annual meeting were accepted as read. 
Full reports were read from the standing committees. The 
Literature Section gave a brief review of one of their com- 
pleted biographies ; this was the ‘‘ Memories of Old Friends,’’ 
being extracts from the journals and letters of Caroline Fox. 
The Building Committee reported progress and that prelimi- 
nary plans for the proposed new building were being prepared. 
On behalf of the Executive Committee, J. Eugene Baker 
presented a report. Three new members have joined the 
Association and plans were made for subsequent meetings. 
The president appointed the following as a Lecture Com- 
mittee: Mary B. Paxson, William W. Birdsall, Anna A. 
Emley, Jesse W. Philips. 

The business being finished, we began the evening with 
‘Quaker Poets of Great Britain and Ireland.’’ J. Eugene 
Baker read a brief introduction, reminding us that a Quaker 
poet does not necessarily deal with particularly Quaker themes, 
and that a great fund of humor may go hand in hand with 
Quaker speech and garb 

The selections were froma collection of poems edited by 
Evelyn Noble Armitage and were read by Emma Waln, Mary 
S. Ash, Charles Paxson, Abby M. Hall, and Alice Hall 
Paxson, 

The first was a beautiful poem by Elfrida Mary Crowley, 
entitled ‘‘An Old Town on the Riviera,’' It was followed by 
‘* Drab Bonnets,’ by Bernard Barton ; this was a particularly 
dainty and graceful poem, expressing what most of us have 
often felt as we see the beautiful faces under the plain bonnets. 
William Phillips Thompson's idea of ‘‘ Taking Things Liter- 
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ally,’ was much enjoyed for its humor. ‘‘Fame,’’ by Louisa 
Biggs, and ‘‘ The Power of Thought,’’ by Phillips Thompson, 
followed. The latter closed with these lines: ‘‘’ Tis slavery 
of the darkened mind alone which stops the way.'’ The 
beautiful rhythm of Mary Howitt's ‘‘ Little Streams *’ carried 
us away through the sunny meadows, the cool dim forests, 
and we almost saw the flowers that grew along the banks, so 
vivid and charming was her description. 

‘* Pickled Cockles,’’ a Quaker story by Mary E. Manners, 
told in an amusing way the sad adventures of ajackdaw, and 
presented a typical picture of the Quaker housewife. 

The closing readings were a selection from a poem of 
Thomas Hodgkin, and Anna Letitia Waring’s beautiful poem 
‘*My Times Are in Thy Hand.”’ 

The evening was felt to be a particularly enjoyable one, 
and the interest manifested by the large number in attendance 
showed that such a program was thoroughly appreciated. 

After a moment's silence, the meeting adjourned. 

ISABEL CHAMBERS, Secretary. 


New YORK AND BROOKLYN.—The Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation of New York and Brooklyn met in the Schermerhorn 
Street meeting-house, Brooklyn, Third month 13. 

It was decided to hold a conference of Young Friends in 
and near New York, on the evening preceding quarterly meet- 
ing, Sixth-day, Fourth month and to invite all young 
Friends and others interested to attend. Jesse H. Holmes, of 
George School, will present a paper relative to our duty in 
case of war. Accommodations will be provided for those 
coming from out of town; any such are requested to send 
their names to Leah H. Miller, 280 Kosciusco street, 
Brooklyn. 

The paper of the evening was on music by Cora Haviland, 
After touching upon the reasons for the testimonies of Friends 
against music in the past, its association with extravagance, 
etc,, she stated that these reasons had for the most part disap- 
peared and that we should in the spirit of toleration bear no 
testimony against music in itself. Can it be displeasing to God, 
who puts music in the throats of millions of tiny birds every 
Spring? She closed with a plea for music in the day schools 
under the care of Friends. yh 
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MEMORIAL MEETING AT PEACE Rooms,—The Memorial 
Meeting for Frances E, Willard was held on the evening of 
the 21st inst.,, at the Universal Peace Union Rooms, 500 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. Alfred H, Love delivered a 
fitting address. Miss Willard was vice-president, and a life 
member, of the Peace Union, and Alfred read her last letter 
to him, thanking him for the place given her. She said she 
‘* valued it more highly than a place in an Empire, supported 
by swords and Krupp guns.’ 

The ‘‘ crusade Psalm'' was read by Rachel Chandler, 
who also gave and address full of touching incidents in Miss 
Willard's valuable life. Brief addresses were made and tes- 
timonies offered by Alban and Dr. S. T. R. Eavenson, Sarah 
Hall, Dr. Stokes, Anna McCorkle, William Garrigues, Miss 
Eldred, Lizzie Webster, Agnes Vaille, Amanda Deyo, Fannie 
Gibbons Smith, and others. D. 


NORRISTOWN, Pa.—There was an unusually large attend- 
ance at the meeting of Norristown Friends’ Association held 
on the evening of Third month 15, at the residence of John 
W. and Laura S. Harry. 

A continuation of the topic, ‘‘ Salvation by Christ,"’ from 
Janney’s ‘' History of Friends,’’ was read by Mary Walker, 
and commented upon by several present 

Bertha Harry read Whittier's ‘‘ Quaker of 
Time.’ 

Alfred W. Wright read an interesting account of the per 
suffered the ‘‘Spirit-Wrestlers’’ of Russia, a 
people somewhat akin to Friends in their belief. They have 
no creed, live in communal fashion like the early Christians, 
and maintain that conduct rather than belief is the essence of 
religion 


the Olden 


secutions by 


The usual social features of the meeting were en 
joyed after an early adjournment 

The next meeting will be held at the home of Charles and 
Martha Platt, No. 514 Chain street 
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Educational Department. 


THE SWARTHMORE PRESIDENCY : 

OF PROF. BIRDSALL. 

A SPECIAL meeting of the Board of Managers of Swarthmore 

College was held Second-day afternoon last, at Race Street 
meeting-house, Philadelphia. 

The resignation of President Charles De Garmo, lately 
appointed to the position of head of the Pedagogical Depart- 
ment of Cornell University was duly accepted, and Professor 
William W. Birdsall, now Principal of Friends’ Central 
School of Philadelphia, was chosen by a unanimous vote to 
fillthe vacancy. The President elect will enter upon the per- 
formance of the duties of his new position at the time of Dr. 
De Garmo’s retirement—the close of the present college year. 

The new President is one of the best-known members of 
our religious body, as he is also one of our most prominent 
educators. He was born in Richmond, Indiana, which has 
been well called ‘‘the Philadelphia of the West,’ and he 
traces his ancestry on both sides for several generations along 
Friendly lines. 

His education was begun in the excellent schools of Rich- 
mond, and after completing the course in the High School, he 
entered Earlham College, from which he graduated in 1873, 
the year the first graduating class of Swarthmore College took 
their degrees. After three years of experience in business, in 
newspaper work, and in charge of a village school, he was 
appointed Instructor in Mathematics in the Richmond High 
School, where he spent five years. He was then chosen 
President of the Boys’ High School of Wilmington, Delaware, 
which position he filled with success for three years, when in 
1885 he was invited to take a place among the corps of in- 
structors of Friends’ Central School of Philadelphia. In 1893 
he was appointed Head of the institution, in which position he 
has since remained. The Classical Departments of the insti- 
tution have been largely built up under his care, as well as 
the Scientific Departments, and as a result he has sent stu- 
dents well prepared, to Swarthmore, Haverford, University of 
Pennsylvania, Cornell, Yale, Harvard, and Princeton, 

A constant student and an enthusiastic believer in higher 
education, he has done much to stimulate a new interest 
thereinjamong the Society of Friends, His exacting duties, how- 
ever, at the head of this large school, and as a student, have 
not prevented him from being an active worker in the varied 
work of the Society of Friends, and for years he has been 
increasingly recognized as a leader therein, Both by tongue 
and pen he has grown to be one of the forces in the Society. 
Especially have his labors borne fruit among the young, and 
few have done so much to promote the work of ‘' Christian 
Endeavor'’ among Friends under the organized name of the 
Young Friends’ Association. 

He is a member of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
and the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
and has been for several years an active member of the Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Preparatory Schools, and was last 
year elected a member of the Head Masters’ Association of 
the United States, a body limited in membership to one hun- 
dred, and including the Heads of the most famous New 
England schools. 


APPOINTMENT 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 

A regular meeting of the Classical Club was held on Second- 
day evening, the 14th. The History of Constantinople and 
the East down to the time of the 13th Century, was discussed. 
Interesting papers were read by Caroline Hawke and Ben- 
jamin A. Thomas. 

‘* The Fireside,’’ a literary and social organization of the 
village, was entertained in the College Parlors on the 16th 
inst., by Dean Bond and Miss Howell, who are both members. 

A large and commodious waiting shelter is being erected 
by the Railroad Company on the north side of the platform, 
almost opposite the station, for the accommodation of patrons 





of the road. 
This building will fill a long-felt want, and prove a great 
| convenience to travelers in inclement weather 


The annual College reception was held on Seventh-day 
| evening 


rhe parlors and halls were tastefully decorated by 
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the committee in charge, and everything possible was done for 
the convenience and pleasure of the many guests. A large 
number of invitations were sent out, making the reception an 
unusually well attended one. All present were unanimous in 
pronouncing it a most delightful occasion. 

One of the most interesting events of the week was the First 
Annual Contest of the Literary Societies for the Underwood- 
Ponder Prize. The prize was offered by two alumni for yearly 
contests between the Delphic Society and Omicron Chapter of 
the Somerville Literary Society, and the Eunomian Society 
and Sigma Chapter of Somerville. The program was as fol- 
lows: A debate to count four points; an oration, three 
points ; an essay, two points ; a declamation, one point; and 
a vocal solo, one point. The subject of the debate was: 
‘¢ Would a consumers’ league be more effective than legal en- 
actment in correcting the evils of the sweat-shop system ?"’ 
The affirmative was upheld for the Delphic by Arthur S. 
Patton, '98, and Mary E. Seaman, ‘99, while Eunomian was 
represented on the negative by Gilbert L. Hall and Anna B. 
Eisenhower, ‘gg. After a close and animated contest, Prof. 
G. M. Phillips, of West Chester State Normal School, on be- 
half of the judges, announced their decision. The contest was 
won by Delphic-Omicron with a score of seven points to four 
by their opponents. The debate was secured by Eunomian- 
Sigma, while in all the other exercises, Delphic was successful. 

In First-day morning meeting Dr. De Garmo spoke on the 
life and work of Frances Willard. His remarks were supple- 
mented by Dr. Magill, who spoke also of the war spirit pre- 
vailing throughout the country, and urged the necessity of a 
peaceful policy in settling international disputes. 

In the Young Friends’ Association, on First-day evening, 
Dr. Magillread his paper on ‘‘ The Underground Railroad in 
Bucks County,’’ which was postponed from last meeting. The 
paper was interesting to all, and was followed by animated 
discussion on the subject. Benjamin A. Thomas, '99, the 
Vice-President, presided, "99. 


PRESIDENTS OF SWARTHMORE, —Prof, Birdsall will be the 
fifth president who has served Swarthmore College, Those 
preceding have been: Edward Parrish, Edward H, Magill, 
William H. Appleton, and Charles De Garmo. William 
Dudley Foulke was elected to succeed Prof. Appleton, but 
found himself obliged to decline on account of unanticipated 
circumstances entailing other duties upon him, 


PERSONAL NOTES, 

WILLIAM DupbLey FouLKE, of Richmond, Indiana, spent a 
few days in Philadelphia, last week. On the evening of the 
17, he read a paper for the Unitarian Club, at the First Uni- 
tarian Church, and onthe following evening was given a 
reception at the Penn Club, by the Municipal League, and 
spoke on reforms needed in the civil service. The Associa- 
tion of Descendants of Edward Foulke elected him, some 
time since, president of that organization, and he will preside 
and make the opening address at the Reunion to be held 
Fifth month 30, at Gwynedd. He is the son of the late 
Thomas Foulke, of New York City, and grandson of Joseph 
Foulke, of Gwynedd. 


THE OLD GUIDE-BOARD. 
WHERE country roads diverge with graceful angle, 
To skirt the wood or perfume laden field, 

Above the climbing vines and wild flowers’ tangle, 
The gray old guide-post's fingers are revealed, 
Whose letters time's soft touch has half concealed. 


To dusty wanderers it speaks in pity ; 

It marks the pleasure-seeker’s nearing goal ; 

It counts the weary miles to the far city ; 

It names old towns where nature holds control, 
Or points the way where ocean's surges roll. 


And aged men, this thoroughfare frequenting, 
Bear semblance to this weatherbeaten sign ; 
Time's tabulated miles they seem presenting ; 
"Mid nature's bowers they point down life's decline, 
Their placid faces coming nigh divine. 
-Arthur Howard Hall, in Boston Courier. 





THE STARVATION IN CUBA. 

From the speech of Senator Redfield Proctor, of Vermont, in the 
United States Senate, Third month 17. 
FRoM all the surounding country the people have been 
driven in to these fortified towns, and held there ta 
subsist as they can. -They are virtually prison yards 
and not unlike one in general appearance, except the 
walls are not so high and strong, but they suffice, 
where every point is in range of a soldier’s rifle, ta 
keep in the poor reconcentrado women and children, 
Every railroad station is within one of these trochas 
and has an armed guard. Every train has an armored 
freight car, loop-holed for musketry, and filled with 
soldiers and with, as I observed usually and was in- 
formed is always the case, a pilot engine a mile or so in 
advance. There are frequent block houses enclosed by 
a trocha and with a guard along the railroad track. 

With this exception there is no human life or 
habitation between these fortified towns and villages, 
and throughout the whole of the four western prov- 
inces, except to a very limited extent among the hills 
where the Spaniards have not been able to go and 
drive the people to the towns and burn their dwellings, 

I saw no house or hut in the four hundred miles 
of railroad rides from Pinar del Rio province in the 
west across the full width of Havana and Matanzas 
provinces, and to Sagua la Grande on the north shore 
and to Cienfugos on the south shore of Santa Clara, 
except within the Spanish trochas. 

There are no domestic animals or crops on the 
rich fields and pastures, except such as are under 
guard in the immediate vicinity of the towns. In other 
words, the Spaniards hold in these four Western prov 
inces just what their army sits on. Every man, woman 
and child, and every domestic animal, wherever their 
columns have reached, is under guard and within their 
so-called fortifications. 

To describe one place is to describe all. To re 
peat, it is neither peace nor war. It is concentration 
and desolation. This is the “ pacified ’’ condition of the 
four western provinces, 

All the country people in the four western prov 
inces, about 400,000 in number, remaining outside the 
fortified towns when Weyler’s order was made, were 
driven into these towns, and these are the “ recon- 
centrados.” They were the peasantry, many of them 
farmers, some land owners, others renting lands and 
owning more or less stock, others working on estates 
and cultivating small patches; and even a small patch 
in that fuitful clime will support a family. 

It is but fair to say that the normal condition of 
these people was very different from that which pre- 
vails in this country. Their standard of comfort and 
prosperity was not high measured by our own. But 
according to their standards and requirements their 
conditions of life were satisfactory. They lived mostly 
in cabins made of palm or in wooden héuses. Some of 
them had houses of stone, the blackened walls of which 
are all that remain to show that the country was ever 
inhabited. 

The first clause of General Weyler’s order reads as 
follows : 





1 
i 
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“IT order and command, First—All the inhabitants | 
of the country or outside of the line of fortifications of 
towns shall within the period of eight days concen- 
trate themselves in the town so occupied by the troops. 
Any individual who, after the expiration of this period, 
is found in the uninhabited parts will be considered a 
rebel and tried as such.” 

Many doubtless did not learn of this order. Others 
failed to grasp its terrible meaning. Its execution was 
left largely to the guerillas to drive in all that had not 
obeyed, and I was satisfied that in many cases a torch 
was applied to their homes with no notice, and the in- 
mates fled with such clothing as they might have on, 
their stock and other belongings being appropriated 
by the guerillas. 

When they reached the town they were allowed to 
build huts of palm leaves in the suburbs and vacant 
places within the trochas, and left to live if they could. 
Their huts are about ten by fifteen feet in size, and for 
want of space are usually crowded together very close- 
ly. They have no floor but the ground, and no furni- 
ture, and after a year’s wear but little clothing, except 
such stray substitutes as they can extemporize. 

With large families, or with more than one in this 
little space, the commonest sanitary provisions are im- 
Conditions are unmentionable in this re- 
Torn from their homes, with foul earth, foul air, 
foul water, and foul food or none, what wonder that 
one-half have died, and that one-quarter of the living 
are so diseased that they cannot be saved. 

A form of dropsy is a common disorder resulting 
from these conditions. Little children are still walk- 
ing about with arms and chest terribly emaciated, eyes 
swollen, and abdomen bloated to three times the natu- 
ral size. 


possible. 
spect. 





The physicians say these cases are hopeless. 

Deaths in the streets have not been uncommon. 
I was told by one of our Consuls that they have been 
found dead about the markets in the morning, where 
they had crawled, hoping to get some stray bits of food 
from the early hucksters, and that there had been cases 
where they had dropped dead inside the market, sur- 
rounded by food. 

These people were independent and self-support- 
ing before Weyler’s order. They are not beggars even 
now. 


There are plenty of professional beggars in 
every town among the regular residents, but these 
country people, the reconcentrados, have not learned 





the art. Rarely is a hand held out to you for alms 
when going among their huts, but the sight of them 
makes an appeal stronger than words. 

The hospitals—of these I need not speak. Others 
have described their condition far better than I can. It 
is not within the narrow limits of my vocabulary to 
portray it. 

I went to Cuba with a strong conviction that the 
picture had been overdrawn; but a few cases of starva- 
tion and suffering had inspired and stimulated the 
press correspondents, and they had given free play to 
a strong, natural and highly cultivated imagination. 
Before starting I received through the mail a leaflet, 
published by the “Christian Herald,” with cuts of 
some of the sick and starving reconcentrados, and took 
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it with me, thinking these were rare specimens got up 
to make the worst possible showing. I saw plenty as 
bad and worse; many that should not be photographed 
and shown. 

[I could not believe that out of a population of 
1,600,000, two hundred thousand had died within these 
Spanish forts, practically prison walls, within a few 
months past from actual starvation and disease, caused 
by insufficient and improper food. My inquiries were 
entirely outside of sensational sources. They were 
made of our medical officers, of our Consuls, of city 
Alcaldes (Mayors), of relief committees, of leading 
merchants and bankers, physicians and lawyers. Sev- 
eral of my informants were Spanish born, but every 
time the answer was that the case had not been over- 
stated. 

What I saw I cannot tell so that others can see it. 
It must be seen with one’s own eyes to be realized. 
The Los Pasos Hospital, in Havana, has been recent- 
ly described by one of my colleagues, Senator Gallin- 
ger, and I cannot say that his picture was overdrawn, 
for even his fertile pen could not do that. He visited 
it after Dr. Lesser, one of Miss Barton’s very able and 
efficient associates, had renovated it and put in cots. I 
saw it when four hundred women and children were 
lying on the stone floors in an indescribable state of 
emaciation and disease, many with the scantiest cov- 
ering of rags—and such rags—and sick children as 
naked as they came into the world. And the con- 
ditions in the other cities are even worse. 

Miss Barton needs no indorsement from me. I had 
known and esteemed her for many years, but had not 
half appeciated her capability and devotion to her 
work. I especially looked into her business methods, 
fearing here would be the greatest danger of mistake, 
that there might be want of system and waste and ex- 
travagance, but found she could teach me on these 
points. I visited the warehouse where the supplies are 
received and distributed; saw the methods of check- 
ing; visited the hospitals, established or organized and 
supplied by her; saw the food distributions in several 
cities and towns, and everything seems to me to be 
conducted in the best manner possible. 


COLORADO people are proud of equal suffrage. The area 
where it prevails spread last year and took in Utah and Idaho. 
It will take in more neighboring States. 1 predict that in ten 
years, instead of four suffrage States, we shall have twice as 


many—perhaps three or four times that number.—Senafor 
Teller. 


AN interesting fact in connection with the building of the 
Central London underground electric railway, is that practi- 
cally all of the apparatus for the line is being built in America. 
The designing engineer is a citizen of the United States. The 
line is to extend six and a fourth miles under the heart of 
London, and will cost about $1 5,000,000. 


THE community at Zoar, Ohio, is about to dissolve. 
over eighty years old, and has been very prosperous. 
‘*Society of Separatists '’ came from Germany in 1817 and 
settled at Zoar. There were originally 500 of them, who had 
separated from the Ssate church at home and adopted the 
communal life. There now remain only ninety-two, and a 
communal farm property amounting to $3,000,000 will be 
divided equally amongst these. 


It is 
The 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE report of the Board of Inquiry in the Maine disaster, it 
is understood, was delivered to Admiral Sicard, in command 
of the United States fleet at Key West, on the 21st inst., by 


to Washington, to the Secretary of the Navy, who will 
lay it before the President. The nature of the report has not 
been made public at this writing, but it is presumed that it 


ascribes the destruction of the ship to an external cause, for | 


which the Spanish were not officially responsible. It is stated 
that when the report reaches Washington a copy of it will be 
laid before the Spanish Government very early, and, as soon 
as can be consistently done, the report will be sent to Congress 
and made public at the same time. 


No further purchases of foreign warships appear to have 
been made. 
to part with their ships, but if the time should come when it 
was apparent that the United States needed the San Martino 
(Argentina) and the O' Higgins (Chile), they will be sold to us. 
The cruiser Amazonas, purchased from Brazil, has been re- 
named New Orleans, by Secretary Long, and the companion 
ship, Aéreual/, has been renamed A/bany. Both have been 
delivered to the United States in England, though the latter is 
not finished. The Mew Orleans will come to this country 
soon. 


THE exports from this country continue very heavy. 


that of the same month last year, while the imports were less. 


There was a balance in favor of this country amounting to | 


Gold imports have continued, but have | raised by private subscription some time ago, but as it has be- 


| come evident that these are not temporary, appeal was made 
| to the Maryland Leyislature, and $100,000 a year for two 


about $40,000,000. 
slackened lately. The price of wheat at Chicago, on the 21st, 
was about 85 cents for delivery in July, and about $1.05 for 
delivery in May. It is thought doubtful whether Leiter will 
get out of his great speculative operation with profit. 


In reference to the relief measures in 
graphs from Havana, on the 21st inst. : 


helplessly destitute. Unless we can get regularly, without a 


Re- | 
turns for last month show that the aggregate value was above | 
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| break, 300 tons of corn meal and fifty tons of lard or bacon 
every week we can not effectively relieve the suffering. 


Spas- 
modic and unsystematic efforts defeat all good intentions. 


Fifteen thousand dollars weekly will feed every starving man, 


Lieutenant Commander Marix, who was Judge Advocate of | Woman, and child in Cuba. 


the Board. The report will be forwarded by Admiral Sicard | 


Small, irregular shipments are 
only tantalizing."’ 

THE war of England against the ‘‘dervish"’ forces in 
Africa, in the upper Nile region, is coming to a crisis, and a 
dispatch on the 21st inst. stated that a battle between the 
English column and the dervishes was imminent. In India 


| the border war is said to be over,—though this seems unlikely. 


A dispatch from Calcutta on the 21st said: ‘‘ The fighting on 
the northwest frontier is now regarded as ended. The rebels 
have given the seventy hostages demanded.’’ 


SENATOR PRocTOR, of Vermont, who returned from a visit 


| to Cuba a few days before, made a remarkable speech, or 


It is stated that Chile and Argentina do not want | statement, in the United States Senate, on the 17th inst., de- 


| scribing conditions in Cuba. 


He spoke largely of the shock- 
ing condition of the ‘‘reconcentrado’’ people, who have 
been driven into the towns under the order issued by General 
Weyler, and, being deprived of occupation, and with their 
property sacrificed, are now starving and dying by thousands. 


| The relief work under the direction of Clara Barton he de- 
| scribes as admirably conducted. 


JouNsS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY finds its income seriously re- 
duced by the loss of value in the stock of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad Company, which most unfortunately, (as in the 
like case of Lehigh Valley Railroad Company and Lehigh 
University), was made an important part of its endowment. 
To ‘‘tide over’’ its troubles, the large sum of $250,000 was 


years was asked. 


That body, however, has rejected the ap- 
propriation ; 


in the House, on the 15th inst., the adverse vote 


| Was 49 to 17. 
Cuba, Dr. Louis | 
Klopsch, who is in that island, in charge of the work, tele- | 
‘Two hundred and | 
five thousand reconcentrados in over 400 accessible towns are | 


SPAIN has a debt of $1,251,453,696, or $70 for every one 
of her population of 17,550,000. The bonded indebtedness 
of the United States is less than $14 per capita, amounting to 


| $847, 365,620 for our 75,000,000 of population. 


Two or three customers can 


The Franklin 


Mills..... Fine Shes 
the Entire Wheat. . 


Superior te Graham 
Flour or Wheat Meal. 


It does not contain th 
outer husk of the wheat 
kernel, or coarse flakes 
of bran. 

The Franklin Mills Fine 
Flour of the Entire Wheat 
is EASY of DIGESTION. 


8. N. Brayton, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y., writes: 
“Il have found Franklin Mills Entire Wheat 
Flour superior to Graham, and much better 
adapted to the wants of thexystem. The bread 
is light and sweet, and | can recommend it as 
superior to any flour we have ever used,” 


If your grocer does not keep it, send 
us his name and your order—we will see 
that you are supplied. 

See that the Flour delivered bears our 
label; avoid substitutes. Send for Booklet. 
The uine made only by the 
Franklin Mills Co. | Lockport, N. ¥. 


In the archives of the Spanish navy 
have been found the bills of the payment 
of the crews of Columbus's caravels. 
The sailors received from 10 to 12 francs 
a month, including their food. The cap- 
tains of the caravels had 80 francs a 
month. Columbus himself, as admiral, 
received 1,600 francs a year. 


AMONG recent advertising curiosities in 
London were calls for bald men who were 
to have articles of commerce tattoed on 
their heads ; samples of canned goods dis- 


| tributed by omnibus conductors; girls in 


colored dressing gowns and conical hats 
parading the streets like sandwich men. 


THE floor of the rotunda at the London 
Coal Exchanre, where the merchants 
gather, is unique. It is composed of 
inlaid woods, arranged in the form of a 
mariner’s compass, with a border of Greek 


fret. Upwards of 4,000 pieces of wood are | 


employed. 


No fewer than ten steamers are already 
plying on Lake Nyassa in East Africa. 
Their fuel has hitherto been wood, which 
is getting to be scarce on the banks ; but 
the recent discovery of large coal mines 
will obviate all trouble for the future. 


compel any dealer to keep 
Macbeth’s lamp-chimneys. 
Does he want your chim- 
neys to break? 
Get the Index. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


WE HAVE IT! 


The Lamp you have been looking for. 


People of good taste 
do not want bright, 
brassy colors. We have 
studied your require- 
ments and have a new 
and rich line in 


OLD BRONZE— 
Antique, Copper 
and Black. 

Just the colors for peo- 

ple of quiet taste. 

We have lamps for 


the hall and porch made 
of wrought iron—very artistic, 


A. J. WEIDENER, 


36 South Second Street, Philadelphia. 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 
BLANCHE K. Bruce, Register of the United States Treasury, 
formerly United States Senator from Mississippi, died in 


Washington, on the 17th instant, aged 57 years. He wasa 
colored man, but quite light. 


—Sir Henry Bessemer died at London on the 14th instant. 
His name is famous as that of the inventor of ‘‘ Bessemer 
steel.’’ His discoverv of the process of rapidly and cheaply 
converting pig iron into steel by blowing a blast of air through 
the iron when in a state of fusion, was the result of costly 
and laborious experiments which extended over a long period 
and in which the end was attained only after many and dis- 
heartening failures. The invention revolutionized the whole 
iron trade of the world in the short space of thirty years. He 
was 85 years old. 


—Among the many cherished documents in the possession 
of Samuel Pennock of this borough, is the patent for the revolv- 
ing hay rake issued to his father, Moses Pennock in 1825. 
It is signed by James Monroe, president of the United States, 
John Quincy Adams, Secretary of State ; and by William Wirt, 
Attorney General, all men famous in the annals of the coun- 
try.—Kennett (Pa.) Advance. 

—According to a recent census the population of France is 
now 38,228,969. Of this number 659,825 are Protestants, 
namely 572,625 Reformed and 80,000 Lutherans. Before the 


tion in France was 2,000,000. In 1756 it had decreased to 
409,009. At present there are in the entire country 582 Pro- 
testant parishes and 700 Protestant pastors. 

—We find, said Senator Teller, of Colorado, in an address 
in the National Woman Suffrage Association, that women are 
less partisan than men. Why? Because women generally 
have more conscience than men. They will not vote for a 
dissolute and disreputable man who may happen to force him 
self onto a party ticket. You often hear people say, ‘‘ Oh, 
it won't do to nominate Mr. A., the women won't vote for 


him : he has too bad a character.’ 


—The Bristol, Pa., Gazette reports that not so many 
farms are now wanting tenants as was the case a year or two 
‘* Benjamin J. Taylor, the owner of a large number of 
farms in this section, says that at present there are more ap- 
plicants for farms than there are farms. Several years ago 
he had a dozen idle farms but at present has only one.”’ 


ago. 


—Twenty miles of railroad tracks in Chicago will be elevated 
this summer. The cost will bein the neighborhood of $8,000, - 
and will give employment to 25,000 men. By the 
elevation of the tracks some of the most dangerous grade cross- 
igns in the city will be done away with. 


000 


| 
persecution in the daysof Louis XIV, the Protestant popula- 
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Ir is stated that there are more ducks in 


Pitisburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS -CHAMBERS 

Pitteburgh. 
PAHNESTOCK 


Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR 


China than in all the world outside it. 
They are kept on every farm, in the pri- 
vate roads; and on the lakes, rivers, and 
smaller streams. There are boats on 


which as many as two thousand ducks are } cineiuna 


ECKSTEIN 
kept. Duck eggs constitute one of the 
ATLANTIO 
most important articles of food in the ce- = 
lestial empire a 
BROOKLYN New York 
Tue Rothschilds have made it a rule to JEWETT aioe 
intermarry, and have defied the doctrine ULSTER 
of the scientists, who have forbidden the unton 
marriage of relations on the ground that it SOUTHERN ) _ 
debilitates a race. A Rothschild always queen | Chicago. 
looks among his cousins for a wife ; uncles wna 
co 
have married nieces, nephews have mar 
ried aunts, MEBSOTRE St. Loule 
RED SEAL 
A COUNTRY curate, calling on the great SOUTHERN 


lady of the village, introduced his newly JONN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
married wife as ‘' a poor thing, madam, meeatat Pritadeiphia 
but mine own whereupon the lady, Cleveland 
looking upon the curate severely, replied CALEE Baiem, Mace 
‘Your wife ought to have introduced you CORNELL Ruffalo 

as a ‘poorer thing, but mine owner,” KENTUCKY Loulsvilie 


and th 
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flow 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 








—The United States battleship Kentucky, about to be 
launched at Newport News, is to be ‘‘christened’’ with a 
bottle of water. Governor Bradley has requested James 
Speed, of Louisville, to get the water from the old Lincoln 
homestead in Larue county. Mr. Speed's father and Abra- 
ham Lincoln were close lifetime friends. 


—It is announced that Anna A. Gordon, who was her 
private secretary, will at once prepare a biography of Frances 
Willard, by request of the officers of the National W. C. T. U. 
No one can be so well fitted to do it as Miss Willard’s con- 
stant companion for the last twenty years. This will be the 
only ‘‘ authorized ’’ life. 


—Many women in Detroit, Mich., protested against plac- 
ing over the two main entrances of the new County Adminis- 
tration Building two statues typifying Light and Knowledge, 
represented as almost nude female figures. The protest of 
the wives and mothers of Detroit was disregarded by the city 
fathers. They had no votes. 


—In Ohio the woman suffragists have scored a victory. 
The House has defeated the Hazlett bill, which proposed 
to repeal the law whereby Ohio women are enabled to vote in 
school elections. A strong effort was made to wipe out the 
law, but it failed by a decisive majority. 


—The India wheat crop is said to be an abundant one, 
and the harvest is a month ahead of time. The export move- 
ment is already beginning, consequently, and promises to be 
the largest in six years. 


—The Bowery Mission, a lodging house conducted by the 
Christian Herald, at 105 Bowery, New York, was burned early 
on the morning of the 13th inst., and eleven men, who occu- 
pied rooms on the upper floors, lost their lives. 


—The second National Congress of Mothers is announced 
to be held at Washington, Fifth month 2d to 7th inclusive. 
Favorable arrangements with railroads have been made. 


—The Trustees of Amherst College have voted to give 
President Gates a year’s vacation, beginning at the com- 
mencement of the next college year. It is believed that this 
vacation is the beginning of the end of the President's tenure 
of office. 

—Efforts to settle the New Bedford cotton mill strike ona 
compromise failed on the 19th inst. The mills have been 
closed for nine weeks. At Saco, Maine, the operatives voted 
to remain out a year, if necessary. 

—Stock raisers at Fresno, California, are preparing a 
petition to the President to permit grazing on certain portions 
of the Yosemite Park reservation during the coming season, 
This is because of the unprecedented drought. 





E believe that Pure White Lead, 
made by the “old Dutch pro- 
and Pure Linseed Oil, 


make the best paint; and all we ask is 


cess,” 


that makers and sellers shall brand and sell 
their mixtures for what they are, rather than 
“White Lead,” “Pure White Lead,” 
“Tinted Lead,” etc. 


as 


Buyers and consumers are certainly en- 
titled to know what they are getting. 
See list of genuine brands, 
sty dened ehede fs reodly obtained. Pamguiat ‘giving rahe 


[ REE able information and card showing samples of colors free; also 


folder showing pictures of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint, 


National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 








NOTICES. 


*,* The regular meeting of the Home Influ- 
ence Association will be held Third month 29, 
at Race Street meeting-house, 3 p. m Subject: 
‘«‘ Character Building.’’ All are welccme. 





*,* A Circular Meeting, under the care of a 
Committee of Concord Quarterly Meeting, will 
be held at Providence, on First day, the 3d of 
Fourth month. To convene at 3 o’clock. 

Mary P. Harvey, Clerk. 


*,* The monthly meeting of the Universal 
Peace Union will be held Fourth month 4, at 
the Peace Rooms, 500 Chestnut street. The 
address of the occasion will be given by Prof. 
Blair, of Guilford College, N. C.; subject: 
‘The Late War from the Southern Aspect ’’ 
Friend Blair was conscripted in the Southern 
Army, and his struggle to maintain his Peace 
principles will be described in his address. 





*,* Haddonfield First-day School Union will 
be held in Friends’ meeting-house, Moores- 
town, N. J., Seventh day, Third month 26, at 
10 a. m. 

The subject of ‘‘ Profitable Reading ’’ will be 
opened for discussion by Medford School. 

Trains leave Market Street wharf, Philadel- 
phia, at 8.30 and 10 a.m. Returning, leave 
Moorestown at 4.12 and 4.44 

Geo. L. GILLINGHAM, Clerks 
ANNA B. SHEPPARD, \ —— 


*.* First-day evening meetings (Philadel- 
phia, during Third month are held at 17th 
street and Girard avenue, at 7.30 o’clock. The 
attendance of members generally will be com- 
forting. 





*,* The Visiting Committee of Faltimore 
Yearly Meeting has arranged for the {following 
meetings for Third month, viz: 

27. Washington, and Aisquith St., Balt. 
Joun J. CoRNELL, Chairman. 





*,* First-day School Unions in Third month 
occur as follows : 


26. Haddonfield, N. J. 





*_* Meetings to be visited by members of 
New York Yearly Meeting’s Visiting Commit- 
tee: 

THIRD MONTH. 
27. Jericho. 
JosePpH T. McDowEkLL, Clerk. 


‘*] SUPPOSE you acquired a good deal 
of useful information while you were on a 
farm last summer."’ 

‘Yes. 1 noticed that while black hens | 
lay white eggs it never happens that 
white hens lay black eggs.'’—New York 
World. 








Friends’ Book Association 


OP PHILADELPHIA 








Publishers, Booksellers and Stationers, 

Blank Book Manufacturers, 
Engravers and Printers, 

Artists’ Materials, 

Kindergarten, School Supplies. 


S. W. Corner Fifteenth and Race Streets. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER sts 








Classified as religious, . . 


. the American Newspaper 


Directory of 1895 catalogues 1,008 newspapers and periodi- 
cals, . . . One hundred and thirteen of these journals have 


a circulation of 10,000 or more each issue. . 


. . Each copy is 


read not only by the five people usually credited to the or- 
dinary newspaper, but by twice or thrice that number in many 
instances, for many subscribers pass their papers on and on 


to the inmates of less fortunate homes. 


These publications 


are pre-eminently the home papers of newspaperdom. They 
are not superficially scanned while men travel in to business 


and then left for the brakemen 


to gather up. They go directly 


into homes, and the reading of them is a duty as well asa 


pleasure. 
rank as moulders of opinion. 


Publisher’s Bepartment. 





*,* A subscriber writes that one of the issues of the 
INTELLIGENCER failed to be received, and adds: “I 
saw a notice some time ago that you were willing to 
supply missing copies, 7. ¢., those that failed to reach 
subscribers. We will be glad if you will send us a copy 
of that date.”” We print this in order to add that we are 
always not only willing but desirious to supply copies 
which do not arrive, and we expect subscribers to notify 
us of failure to get their papers, as, in the absence of 
such notice, we do not know but what the paper is being 
regularly and satisfactorily received. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 
Undertaker ana Embalmer, 


1728 GIRARD AVENUE. 
Telephone 66-99-A. 


Wm. Heacock’s Son, 


UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 
TELEPHONE 5807. 
No. 1313 Vine Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Ellwood Heacock. 











AQUILA J. LINVILL, 
Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal, 
Removed to 1827 N. 10th St., Philad’a. 


John C. Hancock & Co.,| 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 
(P, & R. R. R.) 


DEALERS IN REST GRADES OF 


LEHIGH AND C O A L FREE BURNING 


Telephone Connection | 





Hence their peculiar value to advertisers and their 


—'‘* Review of Reviews,” New York. 


Babyland. | 


(EsTas.iisHEeD 1877) 
THE BABIES’ OWN MAGAZINE. 


A wonderful help to mothers in amusing and 
instructing the children. 


50 cents a year. 5 cents a copy. 


The little ones look eagerly each month for Basy 
LAND because it is full of bright, pretty things designed 
especially for them. 

The 1898 volume contains: 


‘*Ladybird and Bold Knight,’’ by Alice Dana 
Knox. A dainty serial about a dear little girl and 
her playmates. * 


** More about Buz-Buz,'’ by Charles Stuart Pratt. 
Continuing the interesting adventures of a housefly. 


A Characteristic Serial, by Margaret Johnson. 
Prettily illustrated by the author. 


Original Nursery Rhymes and Jingles, by Miss E. 
C, Sylvester. 


Special Stories, Albert Bigelow Paine. 
Quaint Fairy Tales, Poems, Bright Illustrations, 


and a host of other good features, by favorite con- 
tributors to child literature. 


Little Men and Women. 


(EstTaBLiIsHED 1880) 
ESPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR CHILDREN 
FROM 7 TO 12 YEARS OF AGE 


$1.00 a year. 10 cents a copy. 


The 1898 volume contains : 
‘*Going with the Big Boys,’’ by Kate Upson 


Clark. A serial story full of interesting incidents in 
the life of a manly ‘‘little’’ boy. 

**In Glass-Man Land,’’ by Rev. Adolph Roeder 
A tale of thrilling adventure in a strange land 


‘*Talking Birds,’’ by Mary Catherine Crowley 
More amusing anecdotes about Frolic and his bird 
friends, 


‘* When Grandfather's Grandfather was a Boy,’’ 
by Elbridge S. Brooks. What the girls and boys did 
in Revolutionary times, 


Twelve True Natural History Stories, which will 
be sure to interest every live boy and girl 


Instructions for Fancy Work for the girls. 

Queer Toys that amuse foreign children, 

Other Contributions, from time to time, by 
Harnint Prescorr Srorrornp, Saran Sipney, 
Manion Pickerina, Hecten Bout, 


and other well-known writers 


CHARLES E, GRAFF, Pustisuer, 
160 Nassau Sraner, New Yorn, 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 
Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers Your 
B’: er ought to have it on sale Ask him for it 


>, S. Wiltberger, Prop, 233 .N. ad St., Phila., Pa, 
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OR ih le 
THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT Co, 


The Royal is the highest grade baking powder 
lteek teteaittenak thes ont ao No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 
third further than any other brand. This Company does a General Trust and Banking Business, Interest allowed on Deposits. Acts 
as Executor, Administrator, Trustee,—executing Trusts of every kind,—Receiver, Guardian, et 
Interests or Dividends Collected, Real —— managed for residents or non-residents, etc. etc, 
President, ‘ice-Presidents, Secretary and Treasurer, 
Edward Stabler, Jr. Daniel Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. William M, Byrn. 
eae , . | Wm. H. Bosley, Chairman, Henry C, Matthews, Daniel Miller, 
Executive Comavitics : | Blake, Francis A. White, Matt C, Fenton, Lewis A. Gusdorff. = 





The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut St. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN. 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ate COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 

All Trust Funds end Investments are ke te and apart from the assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-P: rhe: T. WISTAR BROWN; Vice-President and Actuary 
ASA &. WING; Manager of Insurance Department a ASHBROOKE; Trust Officer, 

J. ROBERTS FOULKE;: Assistant Trust O r, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 

Assistant Actuary, DAV ID" G. ALSOP. 


POWDER PENN MIITIIAl LIFE INSTIRANCE Compan 
snennaediens PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 
actual NET Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS, and a Sv} 
PLUS of over 3% MILLIONS. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK 





President, Vice-President, Secretary and Treasurer 


J.T. JACKSON & CO., HARRY F. WEST, GEORGE K. JOHNSON. HENRY C. BROWN 


Real Estate Brokers,|; | = CAPITAL, $1,000, 
No. 7i WALNUT ST., PHILA. THE i SURPLUS, $2,000,0¢ 
» 
LIFE INSURANCE, T T 
Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. ANNUITY, AND TRUS CO 


PETER WR | G HT. & “SON S EXECUTES TRUSTS, ee oe DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT, 
ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. CARES FOR REAL ESTATE. 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 





LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers, ; OFFICERS: 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. | pyriNGHAM B. MORRIS, President. HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities WM. NEWBOLD ELY, Treas. and Sec’y. N. B. CRENSHAW, Real Estate Officer 
a Specialty. EDW. SYDENHAM PAGE, Ass’t Sec’y. ‘2 ees Sot to Pres. and Vice-Preq 
oti ) al Es . allowed CHARLES JAMES RHOADS, Ass’t Treas. 7M AUMONT, Manager Trust Dept 
wa Goshen Red Bae, Snape ciewet ee J GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 
tiene a MANAGERS : 
Errincuam B. Morris, Wiciiam H. Jenks, Gro. H. McFappen, 
Eastern Nebraska Investments. fous A. Brown, Jr., GeorGce Tucker Bisenam, Henry TATNALL, 
3enjamin W. Ricnarps, WiitraMm H. Gaw, Isaac H. Crornuier, 
Long or Short Time. Joun B. Garret, Francis I. Gowen, Jonn C. Sims, 
7 Pemberton S. Hutcuinson, Jostan M. Bacon. 
Netting 6 per cent. to 8 per cent., 
BROAD AND CHESTNUT STREETS 


With perfect security. 


Collection of interest and principal attended to without 
cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 
BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Platte Co., Neb. 


jew Winn Ee |S ELIENE E NICE, }| PHILADELPHIA & READING RAIL 





Wri B. Paxson. Manon B. Paxson. ANTHRACITE COAL, . NO SMO 
Members of the Philadelphia Stock Exchange. PAI NTS NO CINDERS.. DOUBLE TRACK 
. } } ‘ 
FREDERICK PAXSON & CO. HEAVY STEEL RAILS. _ ST0 
P 272 and 274 South Second St., Philad’a. 


Stock and Bond Brokers, BALLASTED. 


112 Custom House Place, Philad’ a. 


Orders and inquiries by mail or wire receive prompt 
attention. 


Royal Blue Line to New Yo 
SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAl 
IN THE WORLD. 


Tm wens eee © Best Shoe 
YOU CAN GET. : — 
a NEWMAN’S | i | Scenic Reading Route to 


We have the Best $3, $4, and $5 
Spring and Summer Shoes. ART STORE +” READING, HARRISBURG, GET! 


Samuel Dutcher, 45 N. 13th St. i 806 Market = BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHA 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND Pon 
IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


M. L. PHILIBERT, 
FRENCH 


STEAM DYER, SCOURER, AND DRY CLEANER 


Royal Reading Route to 
ATLANTIC CITY. CLEANLIS 
AND COMFORT. SAFETY 
SPEED. 





210 S. Eighth St., Philadelphia. 
Branch Office, 727 S. Second Street. 


Cleaning of Blankets and Lace Curtains a specialty 





